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With the “Spectator” of Saturday, November Sth, will be issued 
gratis a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
R. GLADSTONE has received an enthusiastic reception 
at Nottingham, where the National Liberal Federation 
is sitting this year, and on Tuesday and Wednesday delivered 
speeches marked by all his old fire and much of his old eloquence, 
thongh the latter, we note, tends more to rhetoric than formerly. 
Of the first speech we have said enough, perhaps, elsewhere. It 
was an extension of his order, ‘‘ Remember Mitchelstown !” being 
from first to last an indictment of the Irish police, whom he 
accused of illegality, of employing agents-provocateurs, and of 
slaughtering innocent old men without excuse. He asked for 
judgment on them, not trial; and in one passage, given 
textually elsewhere, went near to suggesting that they deserved 
Lynch-law. The speech will inflame all hearts in Ireland, and 
impair security throughout Britain, and grievously hurt all those 
who, with ourselves, believed that in Mr. Gladstone’s mind the 
good of the whole commonwealth outweighed all party considera- 
tions. The second speech was, in the main, on Home-rule, and con- 
tained some splendid passages, the drift of the whole being that 
Ireland must have a Parliament; that this Parliament vught 
not to be interfered with; and that, for the rest, Mr. Gladstone 
must consult his colleagues, Ireland, Ulster, the majority, Mr. 
Parnell, anybody, except the people of England. We hold him 
tight in refusing pledges, but it must be clearly noted that they 
are refused. 
. Nothing could be clearer than Mr. Gladstone’s desire that the 
Parliament in Ireland should be a sovereign Parliament. He 
would give up his own wishes, he said, but the Parliament must 
be accepted by Ireland—that is, practically, by Mr. Parnell— 
and must not be “a fraud upon the people.” He maintained 
that in his original Bill power was only delegated, but he 
trusted and believed that the Imperial Parliament would not 
make it a habit to interfere, for if it did, “it would only mar 
the settlement.” If an Irishman complained that the Imperial 
Parliament was too strong, acting, as it would, through 
the Crown which appointed the Lord-Lieutenant, he should 
bid him trust in the magnanimity of the British people, 
who would never violate the spirit of “a solemn compact.” 
Nothing can be clearer than that Mr. Gladstone sticks to his 
original plan of Disunion—much the best one, in our view, 
except simple Repeal—and his belief in it will certainly not be 
lessened by his return to power through the operation of a mass 
vote taken substantially in his name only. As to Ulster, he 


must consult Ulster and Ireland; and as to the land, the failure 
of the last Land Act to remit arrears had made it worthless, 
and eviction for arrears was “a desperate provocation offered to 
the Irish people.” If order is to be maintained in Ireland, there 
is, he thinks, but one way of maintaining it, and that is to treat 
Ireland sympathetically, and grant Home-rule. The Liberal 
Party has adopted that view, and for fifty years the view 
adopted by the Liberal Party has never failed to be carried out.. 
That is true enough; but Americans could say the same of the 
Democratic Party till it went wrong on the question of the 
Union. Then for twenty years it dipped down out of sight. 


Mr. Gladstone, in the course of his speech, gave a list of the 
measures which he thought the Liberal Party, after the Irish 
struggle was over, would carry through. It would have been cf 
great interest at another time; but practically we all know that 
while the Irish controversy lasts, nothing effectual or requiring 
much discussion will reach the stage of fruition. He ridiculed Pro- 
tection, asking how labourers were to be compensated for buying 
bread dear by also buying manufactures dear, but held that there 
must be free-trade in land, There must also be a large system 
of local self-government, based on representation, and accom- 
panied by such a system of local taxation that invisible pre- 
perty shall bear its share, and not leave the entire burden on 
property which is visible. The Liquor Laws must also be dealt 
with, but Mr, Gladstone did not say how. Finally, the Welsh 
and Scotch Churches must be disestablished whenever they 
returned solid bodies of members pledged to Disestablishment. 
That was nearly the case in Wales already ; but Scotland was a 
little behindhand. Mr. Gladstone added, with a pawkiness 
which his friends and enemies will alike appreciate, though in 
different ways, that Disestablishers were generally good Home- 
rulers. 








The week bas been marked by serious rioting in Londor, 
usually the quietest of all capitals, accompanied by frequent 
and cruel assaults on the police. On Monday and Tuesday, 
crowds of unemployed workmen, reinforced by roughs, hobble- 
dehoys, and members of the criminal class, assembled to 
demonstrate in Trafalgar Square, that place being selected 
avowedly because disturbance there is inconvenient to the 
“ruling classes.” The wealthy being, however, absent from 
London, the real inconvenience is suffered by the neigh- 
bouring shopkeepers, and people of business passing through 
the Square. On Tuesday, Sir Charles Warren, hearing that 
the unemployed intended to hold a meeting at night, which 
might have endangered London, cleared the Square by 
force; and on Wednesday the meeting was held in Hyde 
Park, and ended in a rush through important streets to the 
Victoria Embankment. On Thursday, the disturbances were 
trifling; and on Friday the meeting in Hyde Park was reported 
at 4 p.m. to be attended chiefly by real workmen out of work, 
who did not riot. The police, though terribly overtaxed, 
held the mob well in hand; and in spite of the presence of 
many foreign anarchists, there have as yet been no results more 
injurious than some severe wounds suffered both by the police 
and the rioters. The latter are attended and cured in hospitals 
kept up by the classes whom their orators denounce. 


Accusations are made against the police of brutality, but 
there is little evidence of it beyond the hard blows struck in 
collisions which rapidly become free fights. A few workmen 
in uniform have to contend with many “ workmen” out of 
it, and naturally hit hard. The police, an eye-witness informs 
us, have generally used their fists, and not their truncheons; 
and scattered mobs frequently appeared to enjoy the fighting. 
Some of the rioters, however, are most embittered against the 
police; and some of the police, worn out with hard work, double 
duty, and the persecution of the mob, may have lost their 





tempers. It is to be regretted that the numbers of the mounted 
men cannot be largely and suddenly reinforced. They are far 
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more effective than the men on foot, and being so visible, they 
can be avoided more easily by those who do not intend an attack. 
So far, no lives have been taken and no shop plundered; 
but these riots, besides costing the shopkeepers thousands 
a week, raise an impression abroad most injurious to English 
business. London is the warehouse, as well as banking- 
house of the world, and even a few hours’ disorder would 
most seriously impair her credit. There is a good deal of 
pitiable distress in some districts, notably Poplar; but the 
remedy always pressed by the leaders of the crowd, State- 
work for all at fair wages, is impracticable. Any work given 
must be taken out of the employed workmen’s mouths, and 
they would not bear the competition of State-paid artisans, 


In addressing the inaugural meeting of the Bury and Elton 
Liberal Unionist Association on Wednesday last, Sir Henry 
James delivered a speech of exceptional power and weight. In 
defending the Liberal Unionists from the charge of supporting 
the Tories, he reminded his hearers that the followers of 
Lord Hartington “formed no alliance with the Tory Party 
until after Mr. Gladstone was acting in open alliance with 
the followers of Mr. Parnell.” With Sir Henry James’s atti- 
tude towards the support accorded by the Opposition to Irish 
lawlessness, we have dealt elsewhere. Dwelling on the fact that 
the course pursued by the Liberal Unionists would not make 
them popular in the country, he declared that the spectacle of 
men trying to be popular “is enough to make us avoid the 
example :”—* Popularity is not a very valuable prize, andif you 
do not mind the cost, it can easily be won. You have only to 
belie your whole life, to forget, or rather to contradict, without 
excuse, all you have ever said, to negative every principle you 
have asserted, to praise every man you have denounced, to 
associate with those whom you have shunned, to appeal to 
men’s cupidity, to sacrifice every interest which should be 
protected, to give a moral sanction to crime, and to take your 
quotations from a jest-book, in order to secure the cheers of 
those whom you debauch instead of guiding, whom you degrade 
instead of elevating.” The speech, after an authoritative 
statement as to the right of the Government to suppress unlaw- 
ful assemblies, concluded with a demand that Mr. Gladstone 
should make a definite statement as to his so-called concessions. 
Throughout the speech was conceived in a spirit of clear-sighted 
statesmanship. 





On Tuesday evening, Mr. Goschen addressed at Bradford a 
meeting of over five thousand people, in a speech of singular force 
and courage. After a generous tribute to Mr. Balfour, and an 
assurance that the Cabinet were in perfect sympathy with the 
Chief Secretary’s administration, Mr. Goschen dwelt with vigour 
on “the horrors” of United Ireland. The Government had a 
difficult task before them, but except in one particular they had 
realised those difficulties. They had not realised the extent to 
which “ ex-Home Secretaries, ex-Chief Secretaries, and ex-Prime 
Ministers would throw themselves in with the party of disorder, 
and attempt to arrest the arm of the law,” and of the Executive 
in performing the first duty of all Governments, irrespective of 
party. ‘No more profligate saying than ‘ Remember Mitchels- 
town!’ ever issued from the lips of a responsible Minister.’ The 
Government had no desire to suppress free speech. “ We wish 
to suppress free crime, not free speech.” After describing the 
true character of the alleged domiciliary visit in London, and 
describing himself as “a Unionist” by party, Mr. Goschen 
emphasised the necessity for further dealing with reform of Pro- 
cedure. The next Session must not be a purely Irish Session, 
for the arrears of English legislation must be dealt with as well. 
With this, as with the whole tenor of Mr. Goschen’s speech, which 
we have commented on at length elsewhere, we agree. We 
trust, however, that his words do not mean that the Irish Land- 
purchase scheme is to be postponed. 


On Wednesday evening, Mr. Courtney addressed a meeting at 
Bodmin, in which he dealt with Mr. Gladstone’s statement as to 
the “servitude of Parliament” owing to the Closure. “ The 
phrase was not a bit too strong or too distinct to mark what 
came to pass,—namely, that Parliament had given up the whole 
of its time to Govérnment work.” The necessity, however, for 
thus absorbing the time of the House was “not due to the 
perverseness of the majority, but to the stubbornness of the 
minority in resisting and attempting to defeat the purpose of 
Parliamentary life.” Speaking with a full sense of his responsi- 
bility as Chairman of the House, Mr. Courtney deliberately 
repeated that “ the servitude of Parliament to the Government ” 





- : is itera. 
was due to “the fault of the minority, which made it apparent] 
part of their object in life to prevent Parliament havin nd 
way.” That the Government are determined +o release po . 
ment from this servitude, is evident from the eference to — 
cedure in Mr. Goschen’s speech. We sincerely trust that the f 
will adopt the Closure by a bare majority, irrespective of th, 
numbers present. The fear of surprise closures need not, we 
should imagine, be dreaded, any more than the fear of a piel 
out, especially if the proposed rules for shortening the hours of 
sittings concentrate the Members at the House between definite 
and reasonable hours. 


Thursday was a day of speeches, many of which we cay 
scarcely notice; but Lord R. Churchill made the most important 
one. He spoke at Sunderland, and declared that he was in 
favour of the total abolition of settlements upon unborn lives 
without which English land could never be enfranchised ; that 
Protection would greatly raise wages, but would make politics 
in a democratic country very unstable; that the new loca} 
government must include large powers of taxation, and even 
of legislation; and that the control of the liquor trade 
should be handed over to the local authorities, subject 
to this check only on total prohibition,—that the licence. 
duties should be handed over to them, so that they could not go 
too far without fining themselves. He further stated that he 
should oppose Disestablishment in Scotland and Wales, as well 
as England; that, in his opinion, free schools would be beneficial ; 
and that Parliament should endeavour to pass beneficial legis. 
lation without waiting for a solution of the Irish Question, 
He believed the Unionist majority of a hundred was able to do 
that, and that it would do it. They could not wait forever. If 
the electors returned Mr. Gladstone, the Lords would throw out 
his Home-rule Bill, and yet another Election would be needed. 


The sittings of the National Liberal Federation at Notting- 
ham have resulted in the adoption of two important resolutions, 
—one in favour of “one man, one vote,” and the other of Dis- 
establishment in Wales. With the principle of “one man, one 
vote,” we are in hearty sympathy, and shall be glad when plural 
voting, as well as many other electoral anomalies, can be done 
away with. This reform, however, can only fairly be brought 
about in connection with an alteration in the distribution of 
political power. If it is an anomaly for one man to have three 
votes, it is just as great an anomaly that the effect of a man’s 
vote in many Irish constituencies should be three times as great 
asitisin London. “ One man, one vote,” ought to be enacted in 
conjunction with some approach to fairness in the electoral dis- 
tricts. With Mr. Stansfeld’s proposal, that all elections should 
be held on the same day, we are also in accord. The strangely 
dramatic effect of the fate of the country being decided at one 
moment, would do much to impress men’s minds with that 
strength and unity of representative government which is apt 
to be overlooked. The problem of Welsh Disestablishment is 
certainly one which must soon demand the attention of Parlia- 
ment. The only valid argument for the Establishment in Wales 
is that it is a mere outlying section of the English Church. 


The Madrid correspondent of the Times, usually most accurately 
informed, states that an invitation has been sent out to Germany, 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Italy, the United States, and 
the minor Powers, to meet in conference at Madrid and settle 
the question of Morocco. It presses, for it may cause war. 
Muley Hassan is supposed to be better, and the idea is to 
utilise the short respite from anarchy to induce him to throw 
open his territories to the world. If he will do that, and 
establish some sort of civilised government, Europe may i0 
return guarantee the integrity of his Empire, and give up the 
right of granting Ambassadorial protection to sections of his 
subjects. This privilege has been grossly abused, and even, as 
is alleged, sold for money. The Powers, it is expected, will 
accept the invitation; but it is held to be doubtful whether 
France will agree to the terms to be proposed, though she 
would do much to secure the neutrality of Spain when the 
great war breaks out. The Conference is a good thing, because 
it will compel the Powers really interested in Morocco to show 
their hands; but we should doubt if any large result will be 
secured. The prize is a very big one, and France will think it 
easier to buy off Spain, as she may do in two or three way*, 
than to snatch Morocco out of the grip of entire Europe. 


The French Chambers meet on October 26th, and it is believet 
the fate of the Ministry will speedily be decided. M. Rouvier 
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tacked for his alliance with the Monarchists, who, 
gsue of the Comte de Paris’s manifesto, are again 
distrusted, will be adjured to expel the remaining Princes, and 
will be subject to interpellations on the relations of M. Wilson 
with the Presidency. Many Members not Radicals believe 
that, whether innocent or not of the Caffarel scandal, M. Wilson’s 
influence with his father-in-law has been misused for jobbing 
purposes, and will bring forward an old story known as the 
Dreyfus affair. So far as we can see, the evidence against M, 
Wilson as yet proves nothing, except that he advised the Treasury 
to return to MM. Dreyfus an overcharge which they had paid ; but 
he has evidently excited most bitter animosities. M. Grévy, it is 
asserted, affirms the entire innocence of his son-in-law, but 
feels the attacks on him so keenly, that he will not be sorry if a 
good political excuse is offered for sending in his resignation, 
Such an excuse would be the fall of M. Rouvier, and a conse- 
quent necessity for accepting a Clémenceau-Boulanger Cabinet. 
In such a contingency, the President would, it is believed in 
Paris, declare that he could no longer deal with the factions 
without a dissolution, that he was pledged never to dissolve, and 
that consequently he placed the Presidency at the disposal of 
the Assembly. 


Society in Germany is seriously disturbed as to the health of 
the Crown Prince. It is openly asserted that he has cancer of 
the throat, and will therefore never be able to mount the 
throne. Sir Morell Mackenzie, the English specialist, who has 
visited him at Baveno, declares himself satisfied with the pro- 
gress of the case, though he admits that, owing in part to the 
courage of the Crown Prince, the affection of the throat is 
obstinate, and cure may be delayed. The Prince is to live 
for the winter at San Remo; but the German men of science 
are irritated,—first, by the preference shown for Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, and, secondly, by what they consider the insufficient 
information forwarded to men with whom at first he was in con- 
sultation, The Crown Prince is so popular, and his death would 
affect politics so deeply, that the agitation is of the most sincere 
kind, though it expresses itself in murmurs which raise an 
impression of mere professional jealousy. If the cases were 
reversed, and an English Prince were attended only by foreigners, 
we should think the jealousy natural. 


will be at 
since the 1 


The Bishop of Peterborough made a most important and 
most manly speech to the Diocesan Conference on Thursday. 
He declared that he would promote no reform merely to resist 
Disestablishment. The object of reform, the single object, 
must be the development of the working power of the Church, 
and of the service which it can do to the people to whom it 
undertakes to minister. Four projects of reform are widely 
accepted, and are good. Of these, the first, the condition 
of Church patronage, is being legislated on; the second, Church 
discipline, will be legislated on when the lawyers can be induced 
to move; the third, the introduction of the lay element, has 
begun with the establishment of a House of Laymen to consult 
with Convocation; and the fourth is the greater equalisation of 
clerical revenues. Upon this last subject the Bishop was emphatic. 
He did not want a pauperised clergy; but the Church had not 
money enough to do her work with, that work being now two- 
thirds urban and only one-third rural. The money could only 
be obtained from the laity, and they would not give it while 
such inequalities existed. He was in favour of a sustentation 
fund, to be raised by taxing the richer livings as they fell 
vacant. We neither assent to nor dissent from any of these 
Propositions; but they are widely different from the gelatinous 
suggestions to which we are accustomed in Church affairs. Dr. 
Magee knows his own mind, and says his own say in masculine 
English, and that is an immense improvement. Atmosphere is 


Pas round anything; but some Bishops, we fear, see holiness 
in haze, 


Mr. Edison has, he says, perfected his phonograph; and the 
account of his new machine, given in the Daily News of Friday, 
reads like a fairy-tale. According to the detailed narrative, the 
Sender of a message has only to talk into a phonograph, and the 
sound of his words, which may number four thousand, will be 
recorded on a “phonogram.” This is sent, like a letter or parcel, 
by mail, and put into another phonograph, say in New York, 
when the words, with all their special sounds as uttered by the 
speaker, will be given forth again :—“ The tones of the voice in 
two Phonographs I have finished are so perfectly rendered that 
one can distinguish between twenty different persons, each of 
whom said a few words.” The phonograph reports music with 





absolute exactness, and as the phonogram will keep for a hundred 
years, a speech or a piece of music uttered or performed to- 
day may be repeated in the next century as if the orator 
or artist were then speaking or singing. The audience of the 
future will hear the actual voice of Gladstone or Patti. The 
discovery will be of little use, except to prevent forgery, and 
distribute music; but yet what an amazing one it is! And how 
much more amazing is the contrast between the increasing 
imbecility of men in politics, and the marvellous development 
of their intelligence in physics ! 


On Wednesday night, Sir John Lubbock delivered at Essex 
Hall, Strand, one of his fascinating lectures on the habits of ants. 
There was some evidence, he declared, to show that ants even felt 
affection for each other. Nobody had ever yet seen a quarrel 
between two ants of the same nest. In one instance, Sir John 
Lubbock kept a number of ants for seven years. Ultimately, 
however, they were reduced to two. These two lived together 
for two years, and then died within a week of each other. There 
was no apparent external cause for this, and he was inclined to 
believe the survivor died from the shock of her companion’s 
death. Ants, he found, could recognise each other after a 
parting of more than a year. A curious proof that this recogni- 
tion was not made by means of any signal or pass-word, 
was afforded by the fact that ants, even when hopelessly 
drunk, were recognisable by their sober companions. Sir 
John Lubbock made a number of ants from two different 
nests drunk. He then made sober ants from one of the 
nests only approach the drunk and incapable. At first, 
the sober ants were at a loss how to act. Ultimately, 
however, one of the sober ants took up one of the drunkards 
not belonging to her own nest, solemnly walked to the end of 
the table, and pitched her into some water that was there. This 
was done with all the strange ants. The ants belonging to the 
same nest were carefully carried home, and no doubt restored. 
We wonder whether, in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s opinion, the action 
of the ants towards the strangers, or towards their friends, was 
the more moral. 


A very striking example of the fact that English engineering 
energy is still without a rival, is to be found in an account 
of the building of the Arctic Railway, published in the 
Times of Thursday. That English foremen and engineers 
should be directing the laying of English rails, and running 
engines built at the Atlas Works in Manchester, within 
the Arctic Circle, is a fact as picturesque as it is consoling 
at a time when the whole air is full of wailing over the com- 
mercial victory of the German. Apparently, an attempt is to 
be made to make the iron-mines at Gellivara, in the extreme 
North of Sweden, accessible for purposes of export. A railway 
is already partially laid from Lulea, in the Gulf of Bothnia, 
whence during half the year sea-transport is easy. Another 
line is to be made to Victoria Haven, on the coast of Norway, a 
port which is open all the winter, owing to the fact that the shore 
is at that point washed by the Gulf Stream. This line of rail- 
way, the most northerly in the world, and connecting the Arctic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Bothnia, is, we should imagine, likely to 
become a favourite with tourists. Already the engine whistles 
to signal that it has passed within the Arctic Circle. 





With Mr. Beresford-Hope, who died on Thursday, a separate 
if not a very distinguished figure disappears from English 
society. He was one of the few wealthy men in England who 
filled their lives full, and were conspicuous at once in art, 
literature, and politics, yet subordinated everything to acute 
theological and ecclesiastical interests. Whether starting a 
newspaper, or building a palace, or fighting a hopeless cause 
in Parliament, Mr. Beresford-Hope never forgot for a moment 
to defend the Church, and that party within her with 
which his own sympathies were bound up. He was not 
a first-rate man, as he found when he ventured to re- 
sist his leader, Mr. Disraeli, and went down under the merest 
touch of his sword of satire; but he was a very good one, and 
he had sturdy opinions which he never concealed. In a flabby 
generation, softened out of all manliness, he seemed a strong 
man, with a will and convictions. He dared, in fact, to be un- 
popular, and that kind of benefactor to thought will speedily, 
unless, indeed, a period of misfortune braces us all up, be as 
extinct as the dodo. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1923 to 1024. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT NOTTINGHAM. 


E have read Mr. Gladstone’s speeches at Nottingham, 

and especially the speech of Tuesday, with a stupe- 

faction so deep as to deaden even our sense of pain. We are not 
alluding, as we see most of our contemporaries do, to the careful 
way in which he avoided pledges as to the kind of Home-rule 
measure which, if he were again in power, he would introduce. 
No Minister ever can bear to bring forward a great Bill before 
he is responsible for its details, and Mr. Gladstone more than 
most Ministers avoids prophetic politics. Moreover, for we 
may as well speak plainly, we do not greatly desire, as most 
Unionists do, that he should bind himself by pledges. If 
Home-rule is to come at all, the necessary Bill had much 
better be octroyé by Mr. Gladstone than manufactured by his 
comparatively stupid followers. The single off-chance is that 
the man of genius may be wiser than all the men of sense, he 
discerning elements in the situation which are outside ordinary 
reasoning power. With the exception of some financial 
details, Mr. Gladstone’s original Bill is far better than any yet 
proposed in substitution for it—Lord Thring is quite right 
about that—and we would much rather entrust the work to 
him than to any knot of wirepullers, journalists, or Members 
without political imagination. What dismays us is not Mr. 
Gladstone’s reticence, which we think wise, but his disregard 
for the supremacy of law and the maintenance of order 
throughout the United Kingdom. It has been for centuries 
the honourable and, as we think, the wise tradition of English 
political leaders, that, whoever bears rule, the mob shall not; 
that the agents of law shall be supported against everything 
except the law; and that nothing shall be spared to prevent 
the development of permanent ill-feeling between the populace 
and the custodians of order. The Courts have always been 
open for the redress of injuries ; but recognised statesmen have 
always felt that, subject always to judicial process, the soldiers, 
the police, and the Judges must be steadily supported, must 
be held prima facie to have done their duty, and must be 
made secure that, whatever the momentary opinion of the 
country, the protection of the chiefs of the State could 
be implicitly relied on. Without this it was felt that the 
confidence of the active force which is the condition 
of its strength could never be counted on without misgiving. 
Soldiers would not fire, policemen would not act, if the 
moment they had obeyed orders they were to be given up to 
the vengeance of those whom that very obedience had almost 
necessarily converted into malignant enemies. That tradition 
seems to us the very bulwark of civilisation in every free 
State where law is administered by independent Judges, and 
where, therefore, every injury may be redreased. As we 
cannot conceive of a good society in which the bad are 
not controlled by force, so we cannot conceive how that 
force is to act if it is to be at issue at once with 
the disaffected and the Government. Its heart must be 
broken; and without heart, an army or a_ police force 
is but a mob in uniform. Mr. Gladstone, however, has 
departed from this tradition. He censures the police in 
England merely for seeking to know the objects of a meeting ; 
and as to Ireland, his speech might have been delivered by Mr. 
Dillon himself. He speaks of the Irish, who have everywhere 
the same legal rights as the English in London, as people every- 
where oppressed, insulted, and disregarded by the police. He 
does not seem even to perceive that a police incessantly attacked, 
in daily danger, under hourly denunciation, cannot feel, or even 
behave, as if they were men welcomed by the people they protect. 
He tells the story of the killing of Kinsella by an Emergency- 
man, as if it had anything to do with the Government, or as 
if the killer were not about to be tried for his life. He 
repeats on second-hand hearsay—for his authority is only 
Professor Stuart’s report of what other witnesses told him— 
that an agent who pointed his gun at a boy of fourteen who 
stoned him, was going to shoot him with it, as if the 
agent had been acting under authority, or as if the story, 
even if true, showed anything except that there is a cruel 
land-agent in Ireland, and that the police, who instantly 
knocked up his gun, are prompt, sensible, and humane. He 
intimates that, because the police got their information as to 
the attack on Mr. Sexton’s house from a paid informer who 
helped to plan the attack, therefore they produced the murder 
of their own head-constable, Whelehan, and—but we must quote 
the report textually :—“I remember a case in England which 





in some degree may serve to illustrate the case of the j 
who helped to arrange the murder of Whelehan. eerene 
course of the last century. A body of men entered into a co 4 
spiracy to induce two other men to commit a capital crime ’ 
do not remember what it was, but it was a bad crime, Th 
two men were executed for the crime. It afterwards beak 
known that they had been induced to commit it by these four 
men, who conspired together for the purpose. These four men 
were tried and sentenced to be put into the pillory for the 
conspiracy. That was the sentence of the Judge and the Court 
upon them; but the sentence of the people was a good deal 
stronger than the law as administered by the J udge and 
Court. The act of those men was, to my mind, very closely. 
analogous to the action of the police in this instance. The elise 
substantially conspired after the manner of these four men: 
and in their case the public indignation burst out upon them, 
One was actually put to death by the people, and another was. 
beaten and maltreated within an inch of his life. Do not. 
suppose I justify this; but I am seeking to point out what 
might happen when such a case called forth such a manifesta. 
tion, not among criminals, but apparently a fair average portion 
of the population in England.” We do not doubt that Mr, 
Gladstone, even in his just fury against an abominable 
though ancient treachery, holds the lynching to have 
been a crime; but is there an Irish Nationalist, accustomed 
as he must be to the phrase, “I do not justify this,” 
uttered by men less sincere than Mr. Gladstone, who will 
not see in these sentences an invitation to the popular 
punishment of the policemen concerned? We do not defend 
for one moment the employment of Callinan, if he was intended, 
as Mr, Gladstone implies, to provoke as well as to report the 
attack on Sexton’s house. If that happened, the police 
deserve not only dismissal, but prosecution for inciting to 
murder ; but is it for a past Premier, in the midst of a trial,, 
to assume their guilt, and tell to a popular audience, 
and, indeed, to the world, that story of the vengeance which, 
in similar circumstances, an English populace took? Is there, 
to be brief, a word in this part of the speech of which Mr, 
O’Brien would not be proud as a high effort of his rhetorical 
art? And, finally, Mr. Gladstone, with all the evidence 
before him, declares that the Mitchelstown affray was pro- 
voked by the illegal action of the police in trying to 
force a way through the crowd, and that the deaths in 
the resulting affray were, morally, almost murders :— 
“Three human beings lost their lives under the fire of the 
police. I cannot say three men, for in the ordinary sense 
of the word they were not men,—two of them had been men 
and were in harmless old age. One of them was growing 
to be a man, and was still in harmless boyhood. Of the two 
old men, the one named Lonergan was killed not in assault on 
the police-barrack, but standing in the square; and the 
distance at which he was shot was a distance measured by 
Professor Stuart, and found to be a hundred yards, Not one 
of these three persons is even alleged to have thrown a stone. 
Not one of them, if I recollect right, is even alleged to have 
carried a stick ; and what are we to think of two old men who 
had ceased to be able-bodied, and one youth sixteen years of 
ago, who, without stones, without weapon of any kind, are 
represented in the audacious account of Mr. Balfour as those 
portions of the mob who were engaged in throwing stones ? 
And, lastly, if the mob did engage in throwing stones, we 
should have read the record of it in the windows of the police- 
barracks. How many of these windows were broken?..... . 
But is not this a melancholy and a miserable farce,—a farce 
amusing enough if we had nothing to look at but its extrava- 
gance, but tragic, too, in the highest degree when we consider 
that these trumpery proceedings, perhaps of some casual boys 
or men, who are only able in the utmost of their wrath, and in 
the supply of stones that they could command, to break two or 
—making the Government a present of the third window— 
three windows in the police-barracks, that these are to be 
represented as leading and heading an attack which caused a 
humane and intelligent body of the representatives of the 
Government to fire out of the windows, to kill three persons, 
one of them distant a hundred yards, and two of them sixty yards 
away?” Does Mr. Gladstone ever remember a case in which 
armed force was employed in a civil contest, in which the 
innocent did not suffer first? That is one of the horrors of 
such contests, and the first responsibility of those who provoke 
them. Is it for statesmen to employ their eloquence to deepen 
those horrors ? 

For the first time, we fail to understand Mr. Gladstone. 
Hitherto, utterly in error as we believe him to be as to the 
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ffect of Home-rule, we have regarded him as not only desirous, 
e t passionately desirous, of restoring order in Ireland; but what 
”- - to believe now? The Government is striving with all 
‘ts might to restore the supremacy of law in that distracted 
pose . it is hampered at every turn by the unreasoning 
Peis of the people, who, except at an eviction, gain literally 
nothing by stoning the police ; and Mr. Gladstone, incom- 
arably the greatest figure in English politics, who may have 
Ireland to govern in a year or two, and who in his own judg- 
ment will be governing it next year, pours out a speech which, 
even if his facts are all correct, must operate like the pouring 
of oil on flame. Imagine the first and oldest statesman in 
England telling the Irish populace in their present temper, 
that in his judgment the Irish police connive at murder! 
Suppose Mr. Gladstone Premier in March, will he disband the 
police, or will the Nationalist Government, if resisted, permit 
its representatives to shrink back before a mob? It seems to 
us that, whether the police blundered or not, whether they 
were brutal or not, whether in the Whelehan case they were 
ilty or not, Mr. Gladstone’s duty was to demand a suspen- 
sion of Irish judgment until all the facts had been impartially 
investigated. The police are liable to trial and punishment 
for any misfeasance or excess of zeal. It is, at least, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s duty to help in securing to all accused agents of autho- 
rity a fair trial ; and this speech will be read by, and will pro- 
foundly influence, every juryman in Ireland. 





IF M. GREVY RESIGNS ? 


E do not expect that the French President will resign 

in consequence of what is known as the Caffarel affair, 

though it is not unnatural that politicians in Paris, heated with 

an overstrong diet of libel, should suppose so. M. Grévy is 

rich, old, and weary, and most desirous to end his career with- 

out accepting the frightful responsibilities which, in the event 

of war, would fall upon the bead of the French State. His 

whole action as President has been directed by a wish to prolong 

the great truce. He has, moreover, been through life a sin- 

gularly respected man, much shielded from criticism by the 

defects as well as the merits of his character ; and he feels the 

newspaper attacks to which he has recently been subjected, 

with the acuteness of a man whom custom has not hardened to 

pen-prickings. To resign, however, in consequence of any clamour 

would be to give clamour its justification; and whatever the 

result of the attack made on his son-in-law, which as yet 

appears to be purely malignant, the old Republican doctrinaire 

will have the fortitude to maintain his own dignity and that 

of his great place. We do expect, however, that if the 

Chamber, once more thrown into confusion, deserts M. Rouvier, 

and compels the President once more to weave his political 

rope of sand, he will take advantage of his unfair treatment to 

declare that the burden of his years presses too heavily upon 

him and upon France, and to resign his chair. This possi- 

bility, believed by many to be a certainty, weighs heavily 

on all the saner politicians and all the greater parties in 

France, and we do not wonder at their agitation. M. Grévy, 

who holds the Presidency to be a mere excrescence in the con- 

stitutional scheme, and who wished that the President in 

Council should be the avowed Chief of the State, has so 

exercised his great function that foreigners half forget how 

extensive its prerogatives might be made. The Constitution 

was drawn by Monarchists to be the instrument of a King. 

The powers to be devolved by the retiring President are far 

greater than those of a Constitutional Monarch. The Ministers 
in France are responsible to the President, and this responsi- 

bility could easily be made real. The President can legally 
dismiss any Minister, and, unless the Cabinet resigns to pro- 
tect him, can always find among the crowd of aspirants an 
eligible successor. He legally possesses the entire patronage 
of the State, and though he does not exercise it directly, 
his assent to any great appointment is indispensable, and 
it is not etiquette, in regard to smaller posts, to refuse to 
attend to his recommendations. Patronage in France, where 
all members of the directing classes seek place, is far more 
valuable than in England; and merely to be able to influence 
M. Grévy upon this subject makes of M. Wilson a great and 
envied personage. Upon important occasions, M. Grévy takes 
part in the deliberations of the Cabinet, which he therefore 
necessarily influences more than any other member; and in 
some departments—notably Foreign Affairs—nothing is ever 
written to which he has not, whether willingly or reluctantly, 
assented. The new President would have all these powers, 
and one more, as great, perhaps, as all of them put 


together,—the right of recommending to the Senate a 
penal dissolution. M. Grévy has this right under the Con- 
stitution ; but he is believed to hold that it is a strictly 
Monarchical prerogative, and like the veto on legislative acts, 
is opposed to the Republican idea. At all events, M. Grévy 
pledged himself when he was elected never to dissolve, and 
under circumstances of the gravest provocation he has kept his 
pledge. It will not, however, bind his successor, and the next 
President will be as powerful as any head of the Executive, 
except perhaps the President of the United States, who can, 
under all ordinary circumstances, veto any law. 

It is improbable almost to impossibility that a second dis- 
tinguished Frenchman will be found who holds M. Grévy’s 
views of his duty, or who will keep himself so much in shadow 
that an acute observer like Sir Henry Maine could, in 1884, 
write of the French President that he was the one Chief of 
the State in Europe who neither reigned nor governed. 
The instinct of a Frenchman is to make his personality felt, 
and so to use all his prerogatives that he may be admired for 
their use. The next President, we may be sure, will be the 
greatest as well as the most visible personage in the State, as 
Marshal MacMahon, for example, was; and the parties per- 
ceive that, and look forward to the election as one that will 
determine the character of the Republic for the immediate 
future. They will put in motion every device to overawe the 
Assembly, even an appeal to the populace or the Army ; and it 
might well be that the election, if protracted, would be the 
occasion for civil war. Parties in France have not the temper 
to bear the prospect of extinction for a time ; and just now the 
election would deepen sharply that division upon foreign 
policy which lies below all the names and all the war-cries of the 
three great factions. It is by no means impossible that either 
Marshal MacMahon or General Boulanger might be named and 
supported by large votes, and behind either are entire systems 
of government, European alliances, and a declaration of peace 
or war. No such struggle could be conducted in a country 
like France as a mere electoral contest, and it is in this fact 
lies the one hope—and it is a serious hope—of a quiet transfer 
of power. The right of electing the President belongs not to 
the people, or to any Council nominated ad hoc, but to the 
* Assembly,” —that is, to the two Chambers sitting together. 
They can meet and vote at once if they will, and with 
Paris seething round them, and all Europe looking eagerly 
on, they will, if the occasion arises, probably act with the. 
rapidity which often renders French crises so intensely 
dramatic. The very necessity for avoiding external inter- 
ference will make the election as speedy as that of a Pope,. 
under pressing circumstances, has occasionally been. The 
President will be elected, to use ecclesiastical terms, “ by 
Adoration.” An evening may suffice for the ballotings, and 
the forces which make for anarchy are not so rapid as that. 
There is, be it remembered, no great personality left in France 
for whom a great party will sacrifice itself, no individual whose 
election or rejection would cause a descent into the streets, or 
even a grand outburst of emotion. There is not even a soldier 
great enough to make the will of the Army a factor in the 
situation. Of all the candidates as yet named, no one has, apart 
from his politics, a party in the State ; and if the Assembly, as 
is possible, chooses some “ dark horse,” the people will accept 
him as readily as any of those before their minds. Nobody, 
indeed, is before them except in the newspaper way. Nothing 
has been more remarkable of late years than their carelessness as 
to the names of successive Premiers. They have accepted each 
as he came, without disgust and without enthusiasm, and in 
that indifference may be found a security for the freedom of 
the Assembly in its choice. The resignation may not come, 
probably even will not come, unless M. Grévy is ill, for he will 
be overwhelmed with dissuasions which to him must seem so 
reasonable ; but if it comes, we venture to predict that M. 
Grévy’s successor will be “the man who divides us least,” 
whoever he may be, and that his election will be as rapid as 
@ scene in a sensation play. 


THE UNIONIST LEADERS, 


ji Unionists who are inclined to become weary and 

dispirited by the length and confusion of the Home-rule 
struggle, and who grow desponding as to the ultimate fate 
of their cause, must have been encouraged by the speeches 
delivered this week by Mr. Goschen and Sir Henry James. 
These two names are not the greatest among the Unioniste, 
for Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Chamberlain have, 





each in their own way, a hold upon the mass of English 
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people which is perhaps more potent, or, at any rate, more 
widely spread. Lord Hartington, by the admission of friend 
and foe, embodies the very best spirit of English political life, 
—the spirit of reasonableness and moderation which is never 
for a moment subordinated to personal feeling or party tactics. 
Mr. Bright is the statesman, of all others living, with whom 
the amelioration of the condition of the people is most 
bound up, for without him the principles of Free-trade 
might never have been triumphant in England. Mr. 
Chamberlain is the example of that firmness and sincerity, 
joined with indomitable pluck, which puts heart and 
hope into all who come under the spell of his influence. 
Yet Mr. Goschen and Sir Henry James are by themselves able 
to show how fearlessly, how calmly, and with what devotion 
the Union will be defended. Amongst the English race, be it 
in England or in America, strength of character is the quality 
in statesmen which in the long-run influences the mass of the 
people. Hence the influence which men like Mr. Goschen and 
Sir Henry James have assumed in our political life. Neither 
statesman has the knack of saying pleasant things to his 
audiences—Sir Henry James, indeed, might almost be said to 
make a parade of a certain kind of pessimism—and yet neither 
ever makes a speech in public without more strongly impressing 
his influence on the electors. 

Mr. Goschen’s speech was exactly what might have been 
expected from such a statesman as the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. In it he never attempted for a moment to 
hide the dangers and difficulties of the situation, but met them 
fairly and openly. The manner in which he showed how the 
Opposition is engaged in a work which no Opposition has ever 
before undertaken in our history—the undermining of the 
very foundations of public order by attacks upon the law 
and the police—is especially worthy of notice. In pointing 
out, too, that in encouraging resistance to the law in Ireland, 
the Opposition are perforce encouraging lawlessness in Great 
Britain as well, Mr. Goschen brought before his hearers a very 
serious and very significant fact, and one that cannot be got 
rid of by being allowed to pass unnoticed. On these and on 
other points, Mr. Goschen spoke in a way which cannot fail to 
strengthen the minds of those apt to become demoralised by 
that doctrine of doubt as to whether men can rightly 
be compelled to obey a law which they may choose 
to declare hateful to them. When Mr. Goschen stated 
that there were now again two great parties in the 
State, the party of law and the party of license, he did 
not, unfortunately, in the very least exaggerate. There is, 
no doubt, a growing tendency for people to argue,—* We 
will not obey such-and-such a law, because we consider it 
a bad law. Laws are not to be obeyed because they are laws, 
but only because, in the opinion of those subject to them, they 
are good.’ That a particular citizen considers a law to be 
injurious, is the best of reasons why he should attempt, in 
every way in his power, to get it altered. It cannot for a 
moment be allowed to be a reason for disobeying it. If we 
once admit want of approval of a law as an excuse for lawless- 
ness, then we most assuredly must refuse to prosecute those 
who disturb the public peace or carry on unlawful occupations, 
No doubt we shall be told that in arguing thus, we are merely 
advocating the old non-resistance doctrine. That, however, is 
not the real meaning of what we have said. Occasionally, no 
doubt, the inhabitants of a State may be obliged to have 
recourse to arms in order to alter the laws which they con- 
sider require altering. In a few cases, such a use of the right 
of revolt will be perfectly justified ; but then the object of the 
revolt is not merely to disobey the law, but to alter or abrogate 
it. Open revolt for a special purpose is far less dangerous to 
society, far less demoralising than a disobedience to the law 
which is not active. But though such an abstract principle 
may be stated, it is not of practical importance in a democratic 
State like ours. In a democracy, the moment it has become the 
will of the people to change a particular law, that law is 
changed. ‘Till, however, the people can be converted to 
desiring a change, the minority must be forced to obey the law 
a3 it stands. To borrow Mr. Goschen’s thought, in democracy 
not only must all men be equal before the law, “ but the law 
must be equal before the people.” There must be no picking 
and choosing of this law and that to obey. The law, simply 
because it is the law, must be supreme. In setting this clearly 
before the people of England, Mr. Goschen has obtained yet 
another claim to the consideration of all who desire to see 
England maintain her character as the most law-abiding as well 
as the freest of nations. 

Sir Henry James, in his speech at Bury, enlarges with equal 





directnees on this principle, which, though it sounds so simple 
can never be too often repeated. He fastens on the Gladstonlar 
leaders, with the precision of a lawyer, their encouragement of 
lawlessness, when they point to the manner in which the Irish 
break the law, and then tell us that their Home-rule policy must 
succeed because of this very triumph of lawlessness. Sir Hen 
James puts in two sentences the only theory of government 
which can ultimately be tolerated in a democratic State :—« Jf 
the law be evil, let us alter it. But, good or bad, so long as it 
exists it must be supported.” Unless this view prevails in the 
end, of what use is the troublesome machinery by which we 
take the opinion of the people when we make our laws? [f 
their will, solemnly expressed in the law of the land, is not to 
be obeyed, why care to call them together in a Legislature to 
make new and equally futile enactments? On this question, the 
opinion of Sir Henry James was, of course, not of weight merely 
because he was a lawyer. It does not take an expert to tell 
us the fundamental principles upon which society rests; but 
on another point he gave in his speech a most important 
opinion as an expert. Sir Henry James was the principal 
law officer of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration from 1880 till 
1885. During those years, he no doubt had to advise as to 
whether or not the one hundred and thirty meetings which 
the Government was during that time putting down in Ireland 
were or were not unlawful assemblies, But apart from this fact, 
his opinion on the subject as a great Common Law counsel 
is of the highest value. He mentions that Sir William Har- 
court and others have stated that meetings could not be 
suppressed except under the special provisions of the Crimes 
Act. From this view Sir Henry James entirely dissents, and 
states, what every lawyer who has ever opened a text-book on 
the Criminal Law knows well enough to be a fact, that the 
Government has a perfect right to suppress unlawful assem- 
blies,—that is, meetings from which a breach of the 
peace may be feared. To quote his words:—“If a meeting 
is about to be held the holding of which will create a 
breach of the peace, it is not the duty of the Executive 
to wait till the evil is done, until the peace is broken, 
but to prevent the evil by forbidding the meeting.” Sir 
Henry James’s demand that Mr. Gladstone shall state 
clearly his determination as to the retention of the Members, 
the delegation of all powers, the separate treatment for Ulster, 
and the maintenance of the executive power in the hands of 
the Imperial Government, need not be dwelt on now, since the 
perfectly enigmatical statements made at Nottingham render 
it obvious that Mr. Gladstone is determined not to show his 
hand on these questions, 

We cannot leave the two speeches, the principal portions of 
which we have thus touched on, without again declaring the 
sense of satisfaction and security which, as Unionists, we feel 
at such leaders. As long as the Union is supported by such 
men, so long will it be impossible for the people of England 
to yield to the demand of Home-rule on the ground of despair, 
—the only ground on which they will ever grant it. There 
need be no despair as to our ability to defend our position when 
we have men like Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and Sir Henry 
James to lead us. 


THE LONDON RIOTS. 


HILE Lazarus suffers, says the Pall Mall Gazette, it 

is as well that Dives should occasionally be made 
uncomfortable. We assemble in Trafalgar Square, says one of 
the leaders in the riots which are destroying the amenity of 
London, and will, if they continue, greatly injure her pro- 
sperity, in order to demonstrate our sufferings within sight of 
the “ruling classes.” Those are the only two definite and 
intelligible answers yet recorded to the question, “ Why 
riot?” And accepting them as strictly sincere, they exactly 
illustrate the want of a careful reflection in those who 
give them. The crowds who assemble in Trafalgar 
Square to denounce existing society, interrupt traffic, and 
defy the police, clearly do not understand the conditions 
under which they live. They are endeavouring to obtain 
something, be it work, or money, or sympathy; and they 
ask it, in a method which cannot answer, of those who 
have it not to give. They desire, as they and their advocates 
admit, to obtain State aid in one form or another, and 
therefore endeavour at the wrong moment to terrify the 
most powerless of all classes in the community. Dives 
is not in London just now, but in his country-house ; 
and if he were in London, he is the most powerless of 
men to move the State; while the “ruling classes,” so far 
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from being affected by anything in Trafalgar Square, dwell in 
Stepney, and the series of half-known cities which extend 
round Stepney as a centre. If the unemployed desire employ- 
ment from the State, they must ask the workmen for it, not 
the rich, for the workmen are twenty to one, and the 
sovereignty of the State has been transferred to numbers. If 
all the rich combined, they could not give the “ poor” one 
enny from the State Treasury without the workmen’s consent ; 
while, if the workmen chose, the latter could give all that there 
isin it. There is nothing whatever to prevent the workmen, 
if they please, from ordering the Government or the local 
authorities to grant outdoor relief on demand, or to provide 
light work for every man who wishes it, or to tax every man 
with half-a-crown in order that his neighbour should be pre- 
sented with fifteenpence. They would probably ruin the State 
by the order, and certainly ruin themselves; but still, they 
can give it, and, what is more to the purpose, nobody else can. 
All ultimate power is in their hands, and we should just 
like to see Dives, without their leave, ordering a distribution 
which would raise the rates to ten shillings in the pound. 
We should know then, and probably the “ unemployed” 
would know too, what an “angry people assembled in its 
thousands” really meant. It was fair enough, perhaps, and 
at all events efficacious enough, while the well-to-do held all 
substantive power, to hold them responsible for the misery of 
the ill-to-do ; but to hold them responsible now, when they 
are as powerless as mice, and see everything going a way they 
disapprove, is not only unjust but absurd. If the wealthy 
were all in Trafalgar Square to-morrow, with a poor man’s 
hand at each rich man’s throat, they could not raise rates 
by one sixpence, or impose a tax of one penny in the pound 
without the working men’s consent. It is the toilers to whom 
the unemployed have to make their petition,—that is to say, if 
they are sincere, and are not merely wishing to take from Dives 
that which is his, by violent theft. 
We think they are sincere—that is, those among them 
who sometimes work, and do not simply hate the police 
because the police take them up—and it is this which gives us 
such a sense of almost despair. It is of no use abusing the 
roughs and hobbledehoys and criminals who avail themselves 
of the cry of the poor to beat policemen into hospital, and 
hoot them into harshness. This kind of rioter must be 
suppressed by the police in the interest of the workers, the 
police being strengthened, if needful, till behind every doubtful 
character walks a civilised and drilled servant of the workmen 
who control the State ; but behind the disorderly are men who 
suffer, and who are misled by an idea. The root of the whole 
evil which now threatens England and all Continental countries, 
and even the United States, is the spread of an idea that the 
State could, if it would, make all men prosperous, and that the 
reason it does not do it is to be found in the selfishness of 
the monopolists. How is the State to doit? By distributing 
the land, reply one set of theorists, who in Ireland are a 
majority, and in England are becoming so numerous that they 
carry their dogma into almost every Radical meeting. Well, 
the United States has done it. Under the most perfectly 
Socialist law ever devised by statesmen, any man within 
the Union can claim one hundred and sixty acres for nothing, 
can do with them what he pleases so long as he cultivates, 
and cannot be wholly deprived of them by any amount of debt. 
Has that law destroyed, has it even perceptibly relieved, misery 
in the great cities of the United States? Let philanthropists 
like Mr. Brace, statists like Mr. Wells, Socialists like Mr. George, 
answer the question,—and they will all say with one voice that 
the misery seen in the great cities of the Union rivals in 
depth, and exceeds in the humiliation caused by contrast, that 
existing in the great cities of effete Europe. Or shall the end 
be attained by State allowances in cash, granted to the poor 
because they are poor, and given not as a charity, but as a grant 
to which they are entitled? Well, we ourselves did that 
very thing. Under the old Poor-Law, every man was poten- 
tially an annuitant, the unemployed were entitled as of right 
to work, every woman and child who claimed it was granted 
an allowance in money, and the consequent depth of the 
people’s misery passed anything of which this generation 
has any conception. The majority never saw what in London 
18 now known as bread; and had the system continued, 
England must have gone out of cultivation. Or, finally, 
shall we ask the State to find work for all, work they 
really can do, not stonebreaking or other task which 
only tests the sincerity of the applicant? Such of the 
unemployed as think, all the moral-force Socialists, and a 
great many most sincere if dreamy philanthropists, answer 


this question in the affirmative; and let us, therefore, look at 
it a little. There are in this wilderness of houses round us 
at least 600,000 adult males who live in fair content upon the 
fruit of their daily labour, and there may be 50,000 who can, 
from time to time, describe themselves as unemployed,—as 
honest workmen starving because they have no work. It 
would not seem impossible to give them work, but there is a 
condition—which they themselves, to their credit be it spoken, 
accept—that it shall be productive work, for otherwise the 
600,000 must be amerced or taxed in a portion of their wages. 
Now, can any human being suggest a piece of productive work 
—the reclamation of waste land is not now productive—which 
can be given to the unemployed to do? We know absolutely 
of none. If they are given the State work—Army clothing 
and tents, for example—an equal number of the artisans 
who now make those things must be thrown upon the rates 
or suffered to starve. If any trade is left to them, those 
who work in it must be dismissed to make room for them; if 
all trades, a number from each; for as the old Poor-Law 
showed, the competition of free labour with subsidised labour 
is a mere impossibility. The work required is already done, 
and to give it in charity to casual hands is simply to take it 
from those who are working regularly. The latter may con- 
sent to give up a portion of their work for the benefit of weaker 
brethren ; but then, it is they, not the rich, who must consent, 
for they hold all voting power. 

Can, then, nothing be done to alleviate the misery which 
the severe winter now expected may inflict on London? Yes, 
we think something, though it will not be what the agitators 
demand. Large subscriptions for charity not only demoralise, 
but actually impoverish the unemployed, for they draw into 
London swarms of outsiders who, being trained to the work 
of imploring, at once push the real sufferers out of their place. 
The true method of relief for the deserving would be, we 
believe, to repress rioting, every day of which deprives 
thousands of income, by stopping the expenditure of those 
who have much, and depriving shopkeepers of profit; 
to strengthen the police by admitting volunteers from the 
ranks of the able-bodied out of employ; and to relax 
judiciously, for winter-time only, the rules as to out-of- 
door relief. There is a tendency among Guardians to draw 
these rules too tight, with the result that while the men 
whom they wish to compel to work suffer a little, their 
wives and children suffer a great deal. Aided by volunteer 
committees, the Guardians might, we are convinced, do more 
than is done, and they should be advised to do it, with a 
promise from the Government that if they have not the 
means, they shall be assisted by all the richer parishes. The 
true grievance of London, as of all our great cities, is that 
under our rating system means and wants are absolutely dis- 
severed, so that the greater the need in any parish, the less is 
the ability of that parish to supply it. 


THE SCENE AT WOODFORD. 


NHE Home-rule papers have been shouting pwans over the 
meeting held at Woodford (Kerry) on Sunday morning. 

That, notwithstanding the Government had forbidden the 
holding of a public meeting on Sunday, a meeting was held, is 
triumphantly pointed out as a sign that the Irish Executive is 
totally unable to hold its own in Ireland. Let us see how far 
the facts of the case bear out this view. The Government, 
fearing that if a meeting were held at Woodford the public 
peace would be endangered, proclaim all meetings there. Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Gill, M.P., Mr. Rowlands, M.P., and Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt determine, however, to hold their meeting. On Satur- 
day they proceed from Dublin to places in the neighbourhood 
of Woodford, and in the evening their friends hold meetings 
so as to allay the suspicions of the police. These make- 
believe meetings over, Mr. O’Brien and his friends retire 
to the house of the priest, apparently to rest. In truth, 
however, they steal out unobserved, under the cover 
of the darkness, get upon cars which are waiting for 
them, and drive with all speed across the twelve miles of 
country which separates them from Woodford. As they 
approach Woodford, bonfires are lighted to warn the country- 
people to assemble, and by the time—a little after midnight— 
that the village is reached,a huge meeting has gathered to 
greet the speakers. The meeting takes place, watched by a 
smali and absolutely helpless body of police, who are utterly 
unable, owing to the cutting of the telegraph-wires, to do 
anything themselves, or even to warn the large bodies of police 








and soldiery posted in the neighbourhood for the purpose of 
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suppressing the meeting. The incidents of the meeting are of 
the usual kind. The proclamation having been ostentatiously 
burnt by Mr. O’Brien, he indulges in a fierce song of triumph 
over the way in which the Nationalists have held their 
mecting in spite of all the efforts of the Government and their 
horse, foot, and artillery; the other speakers follow in the 
same strain; and after about three hours of talk, the meeting 
disperses, 

These being the facts, can any one reasonably say that 
Government has been shown utterly incapable? To have held 
a meeting of such size and determination that the executive 
authorities, though provided with a large force of police and 
military, did not dare to disperse it, might no doubt be claimed 
as a sign that Government had become powerless in Ireland. 
Not to venture to assemble the meeting till, by an elaborate 
series of stratagems, the police had not only been decoyed 
away, but all means of summoning them back had been 
destroyed, cannot in any possible way be considered as a 
triumph over the Government of Ireland. To play a game of 
“ Tom Tiddler’s ground’’ and win it may be a very good lark, 
but it is not proving that the game of law and order is up in 
Ireland. It no doubt delighted the peasantry intensely to have 
the double pleasure of “ roasting” the police and indulging in 
an illumination and torchlight demonstration, plus violent 
Nationalist speeches; but their hearty appreciation of the 
fun did not and could not make the Woodford demonstra- 
tion have the slightest political significance. It is quite 
in another way that successful passive resistance to the law 
hecomes formidable. Suppose the Galway peasants on Sunday 
last had taken the advice given by Shelley, in “‘ The Masque of 
Anarchy,” as to passive resistance, and had formed themselves 
into a huge, compact human mass, absolutely orderly but 
absolutely determined to hold their ground, even when charged 
by cavalry. If such a gathering had taken place at Woodford, 
and if the passive resistance had been successful, the cry that 
the Government had been defeated would have been reasonable 
enough. Of course, no mob in the world could in practice actually 
make the kind of resistance we have suggested, least of all an 
Irish mob. Still, a great deal might be done short of that to 
defeat the action of the Executive by resistance less than actually 
riotous, Such resistance ordinary Irishmen are absolutely 
incapable of. They can riot and break heads with less cause 
than any race in Europe, but resolute passive resistance is not 
a part they ever play. During the winter, we shall most likely 
sea the Woodford comedy enacted, with many variations, all 
over the South and West of Ireland. When, however, we find 
such scenes taking place, we must not conclude that they are 
anything but a good sign. There is only one class in Ireland 
which would ever rise in actual insurrection, and that class is the 
Protestants of Belfast and the North. The true Irishman is a 
singularly brave man when drilled, and will riot and commit 
outrages of the most desperate sort; but he may be depended 
on never to face the authority of the State in such a way as to 
make it doubtful whether that authority can be maintained. 
Those who hold the power in Ireland have only got to keep 
quiet and steadily do their duty, and the influence of the law 
will never be overthrown by such incidents as that of the 
midnight meeting at Woodford. 

Doubtless one of the strongest reasons which influenced the 
Nationalists in their desire to hold a meeting of some sort or 
other at Woodford on Sunday last, was the effect that they 
thought probable such an act would have in England. 
At the present moment, the Nationalists are absorbed in 
playing to the English electors. They realise that one of 
the most important motive forces in English political life 
is despair. They know, if they can get the English people 
into such a frame of mind, that they will say,— Well, it is 
evident that the Government, after a fair trial, and with 
everything in their favour, have been beaten by the Irish. 
Nothing, therefore, remains but to try something else. 
Resolute government having proved a failure, we must try 
Home-rule as a remedy.’ To endeavour to make the people 
of England believe that the Government has failed in its 
attempt to govern Ireland, is, then, the aim of the Nationalist 
Party. For this purpose, they are now declaring most loudly 
that they are able easily to defy the Crimes Act, and to 
hold meetings wherever they please. For this reason, they 
raise over the question of the admission of evidence as to the 
publication of reports of suppressed branches now under 
appeal, a clamour such as would hardly be justified if they had 
proved the proclamation of the League and all the proceedings 
taken under it to be improperly carried out, and so illegal. 
Though it would be extremely unwise to underrate the im- 
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portance of this appeal to the English le, it nee 
supposed that its effect will be in our ie este 
dangerous. All Englishmen and all Americans begin nd 
approach information from an Irish source with the feelin 
that they are in danger of being taken in, either by “ blarne . 
or by exaggeration of some sort or another. When, then the 
are told that the Government has been utterly defeated and 
discredited, they are inclined to look at the facts before the 
agree. But the facts, once looked at fairly, can convey “a 
one lesson,—that the Irish Executive, hampered though it ba 
by the necessity of working through agents, often embittered 
and sometimes incapable, is steadily carrying out its difficult 
task, which is simply to make ordinary law ordinarily effective, 





A MODEST DEMAND. 


HIRTY-THREE thousand people, seated on the South. 
Western edge of the Australian continent, have sent in 
a polite request that they may have control over the vast 
resources of an area eleven times as large as Great Britain. 
Such is the meaning of the petition for responsible govern- 
ment which has been forwarded to the Colonial Office by the 
Legislative Council of Western Australia. Mr. Mother- 
country, as the Home Government used to be called in the 
day of heated conflicts about Colonial policy, has received and 
granted many big demands, but there are few in the long list 
which quite come up to this striking illustration of the 
modesty of what was styled in 1826 the Swan River Settle. 
ment. We ought to say that the Governor, Sir Frederick 
Broome, has given his fullest support to the first resolution, 
asking for responsible government, and to the second, declaring 
that the Colony should remain one and undivided in the new 
Constitution, with two modifications. He stipulates that pro- 
tection shall be afforded to the native races, and that the right 
of the Crown to set up a separate Colony within the present 
huge limits shall be reserved. The first proviso must be 
taken as a matter of course; the second seems to be in conflict 
with the unanimous resolve of those who represent the thirty- 
three thousand who are the claimants of a Colony that shall 
be one and indivisible. We do not wonder that the Governor 
should have thought fit to put in this reservation. Western 
Australia, so called, is what remained of the continent after 
the arbitrary line separating it from South Australia, and ex- 
tending from the ocean on the South to the ocean on the North, 
had been marked on the map. It consists of an enormous 
territory, the greater part of which, on the coast as well as in 
the interior, has never been explored. The colonists, con- 
sidering their numbers, do a fair amount of trade in wool, 
wood, and metals; they manage to keep their revenue pretty 
close to their expenditure ; and they have a debt of some three- 
quarters of a million. They have one railway, and they are 
eager to have more; and, on the whole, their prospects are 
said to be improving. Moreover, they are ambitious of rivalling 
their sisters in the South, East,and North. This little, thinly 
inhabited settlement on the shores of the sea is spread over 
the South-West angle of the continent, and it is practically a 
handful of colonists who want to have the final word respecting 
the terms upon which such portions of the expanse of land 
beyond the boundaries of their farms as may prove to be 
habitable, shall be allotted to emigrants. That is really what 
is meant by the demand for responsible government and a 
Colony one and indivisible. 

Now, there is no objection in principle to the wish of 
the West Australians. The Imperial Government has given 
abounding proofs of its readiness to endow the energetic 
creators of Colonies with institutions similar to our own; so that, 
as Patrick Smyth, in an eloquent and barely reported speech, 
said, “ the ringing of the division-bell,” not less than “ the tap 
of the morning drum,” marks the track of England round the 
globe, and testifies to the progeny of the mother of Parliaments. 
That question, therefore, need not be discussed, since it is 
already decided irrevocably. Neither need we consider whether 
the band of aspirants for power are too few for constitutional 
government, even if we only regard the small extent of ground 
over which they have spread. We can readily imagine a rela- 
tively small and compact Colony so situated as to require and 
deserve autonomy. But the question here at issue is far larger 
in its character. At present, the lands, known and unknown, 
included in an area which must be expressed in thousands of 
miles, belong to the Crown, the trustee of the millions who 
swarm in the United Kingdom and its Colonies and Depen- 
dencies. Is the trustee to surrender control over nearly a 
million square miles to the few thousands of persons who have 
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found their way into a little corner of this spacious realm ? 
It is said, indeed, that “out of the million square 
miles in the country, less than three thousand have been 
alienated by the Crown ; while of the residue, only about one- 

uarter has been occupied even on pastoral leases.” The 
mere number of the actual population, considered in its relation 
to the long coast-belt imperfectly settled, shows the vast dis- 
proportion of land to people. What is their real claim to 
domineer over nine hundred and seventy-three thousand 
square miles? To put the question is to answer it. There 
are not now so many untenanted spaces on the globe suitable 
for human habitation, that we should endow a small com- 
munity with this magnificent gift, and shut out from its pale 
all who are not ready to accept the conditions which may be 
imposed by the thirty-three thousand folk who are dotted 
about between Cape Arid and Sharks Bay. Every one of the 
other Colonies contains nearly ten times, and some two hundred 
times, the population of West Australia, and are big enough 
to manage for themselves. But not one of them, at 
least since 1850, ever pretended to lordship over such a 
stupendous territory as that now modestly claimed by the 
Legislative Council at Perth. Let us put the question in 
another shape. It is estimated that there are 2,957,000 
square miles in Australia, with a population exceeding two 
millions. The thirty-three thousand people in West Australia, 
as their share of the grand total, ask for nothing less than 
one-third ! 

It is true, no doubt, that vast inland tracts of this huge 
cantle of a continent may be, while some expanses certainly 
are, desert wastes, devoid of water; and that there is a strong 
probability, if not actual assurance, that the depressed central 
region is wholly uninhabitable. But against this assumption 
must be put the fact that the frontiers of available land are 
continually advancing, and that no one can say where the final 
barrier will be reached. Nor can it be said that exploration has 
exhausted the possibilities and probabilities of the North- 
Western maritime angle and inland heights. Atany rate, there 
is some fair chance that a considerable portion of the coveted 
million square miles may be suitable for settlements; and 
whether that be so or not, it would be impolitic and unwise to 
give away the probabilities, and place dominion over them in 
the hands of a few settlers who do not fill, or nearly fill, the 
area which they inhabit. None can say whether or not new 
gold-fields may not be discovered in the untrodden wastes 
west of Queensland and north of the sparsely settled portion 
of West Australia; nor that other minerals may not be found 
by some daring adventurer. Here is nearly the third 
of a continent the greater part of which is practically 
unknown, and surely it should be kept open to the Queen’s 
subjects, and free for all comers, It has been often 
remarked that the unused regions grow less and less, Even 
the United States has learned the secret that hundreds of 
thousands of square miles within her bounds are not fitted for 
the dwellings and labours of men. The Government of the 
Republic has recently taken strong measures in limitation of 
the rights of aliens to have and to hold, and has shown plain 
indications of an intention to select immigrants. The reten- 
tion of West Australia as a Crown Colony would preserve 
intact the advantages of settlement on reasonable terms ; and if 
it be true, as seems to be authoritatively alleged, that West 
Australia is big enough to absorb our surplus population for 
centuries, or even only for one century, then, we take it, the 
Imperial trustees will not be fulfilling their trust if they 
abandon a rightful claim to control, and surrender this 
magnificent domain to a few persons on the bare chance that 
they will be just and reasonable in their dealings and 
regulations, 





THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON THE CHURCH. 


i le Quarterly Review touches in two articles on Dis- 
. establishment, and the fact that it does so shows the 
abiding interest which the question excites, even when for the 
time it seems completely laid on the shelf. The writer of the 
article, “Lord Selborne on the Church,” indeed, thinks that 
the tevival of the controversy may be very near. ‘There is 
nothing,” he says, “but the distressed circumstances of the 
Liberal Party between us and a serious attempt to sever the 
connection of Church and State in Scotland and Wales.” 
That this is true as regards Scotland, we have little doubt ; 
but it would, in our judgment, be a very dangerous mis- 
take to treat the fate of the Scotch and English Establish- 
ments as in any way interwoven. The arguments for and | 





against Disestablishment in Scotland run on wholly different 
lines from the corresponding arguments in England. The 
same man may, with perfect consistency, be a supporter of 
Disestablishment in one country, and an opponent of it in the 
other. Moreover, the claim set up on behalf of Scotland to 
have the question decided by the Scotch Members only, is one 
which, in the interest of the Church of England, ought 
to be not only conceded, but welcomed. We cannot 
but think that the inconsistency of warning English and 
Irish Members off the question when it relates to Scot- 
land, and then allowing Scotch and Irish Members to vote 
upon it when it relates to England, would be too glaring 
even for the Liberation Society. As to Wales, the case has 
lately been stated by Lord Derby with that lucid common- 
sense which he so often brings to political discussion. ‘“ The 
real difficulty of the Welsh question,” he says, “ is to determine 
whether, for ecclesiastical purposes, Wales ought to be treated 
as a separate nationality. I think it should be, but I can quite 
understand the reasons which lead many people to come to an 
opposite conclusion.” If Welsh Churchmen are wise, they will 
lay Lord Derby’s words to heart. If the Established Church 
in Wales admits of being treated as a separate unit from 
the Established Church in England, we must frankly say 
it has not a leg to stand on. Whatever other claims 
it may have, it lacks the most essential of all,—the 
allegiance of a majority of Welshmen. The only way in 
which its continuance can be defended is on the plea that it is 
essentially a part of the Church of England, and can no more 
be subjected to a different treatment than Yorkshire or 
Cornwall. 

The article on “The Future of Conservatism” treats the 
Liberation Society as in a great measure a spent force. It 
“is essentially a middle-class institution, and the Reform 
Bill of 1884 has very largely displaced the middle classes 
from power.” It would be a mistake, however, to assume, 
as the writer of the article seems to do, that because the 
Liberation Society is a spent force, the Dissenting objection to 
the Established Church is a spent force likewise. If he really 
entertains this error, he will find it corrected in the article on 
Lord Selborne’s book. ‘ The real strength of the Disestablish- 
ment movement,” it is there said, “is not the Liberation 
Society... ... Thousands of Nonconformists who, when 
the time comes, will vote, and work too, for Disestablishment, 
will do so on purely religious grounds.” It is a conscientious 
belief that relations between Church and State which con- 
cede to the latter any sort of control, however limited, over 
ecclesiastical matters, are wrong and derogatory to the Faith 
of Christ, which makes a great section of Dissenters 
long for Disestablishment. In that respect, says Mr. 
Spurgeon, “I am a very High Churchman indeed.” As 
the Quarterly Reviewer very truly says, “it is impossible 
to predict that any cause which can awaken the honest 
enthusiasm of good men is desperate ;” and it is still to be seen 
whether the new voters, who are probably quite free from the 
social jealousy in which the agitation against the Established 
Church had its origin, will be equally free from the influence 
of the religious argument. We are disposed to think that 
they will not be equally free from it. It has the precise qualities 
which are calculated to recommend an argument to un- 
educated Englishmen. It can be very simply stated, and 
it has in its favour the letter of the New Testament. 
“One is your master, even Christ,” “ My kingdom is not of 
this world,”—these texts, and others like them, admit of being 
used with tremendous force against the principle of an 
Established Church, if the issue is to be decided with no 
reference to history, and no large consideration of the ultimate 
balance of argument. The writer of the article on “ The 
Future of Conservatism ” consoles himself with a generalisation 
which we wish we could think sound. ‘ Democracies,” he 
says—quite rightly—* have a habit of demanding a raison d’¢tre 
for all institutions, and,” he goes on—we fear, quite wrongly 
—“‘they are satisfied, as a rule, with any raison d’étre which 
establishes their usefulness.” Would that they were. We 
should rather say that democracies have a habit of setting 
aside considerations of practical utility in favour of theories that 
run on all-fours. The religious history of the French proletariat 
is full of instances of this. Take, for example, the observance 
of Sunday. The French workman suffers from over-long hours, 
in a way to which there is scarcely any parallel in this 
country, and it might be supposed that he would welcome the 
efforts which the French clergy are making to get work sus- 
pended by general agreement on one day in the week. If it 





were any other day, and if the authors of the attempt were 
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not the clergy, no doubt he would welcome it. As it is, he 
disregards the argument which establishes the usefulness of 
Sunday quiet, and will not hear of a holiday which can, even to 
others, bear a religious meaning. The Jaicisation of hospitals 
is another example. It is hardly pretended that the paid 
nurses are either as kindly or as capable as the Sisters they 
have displaced. The hospital doctors—who are not usually 
bigots—are almost unanimous, we believe, in regretting the 
change. But the Paris workmen, who have most to lose by the 
change in the method of nursing, go like sheep to vote for 
Municipal Councillors who are pledged to keep the Sisters out. 
The raison d’étre which establishes their practical usefulness 
counts for nothing by the side of that blessed word Jaicisation. 

Of course, when theory and usefulness go together, each is 
fortified by the other; and we fear that when this same writer 
says that the Church has “to fear little from the present 
masters of the situation,” if it “adapts its manifold oppor- 
tunities to the increasing necessities of the age,” he overlooks 
an aspect of Disestablishment which is very likely to appeal 
to the new voter on this very ground of utility. The agri- 
cultural labourer in particular will be apt, we fear, to 
argue that if the Church is disestablished, the money which 
now goes to keep the parson will go to relieve his own pocket. 
To put it coarsely, he will prefer having all the money the 
parson now has, to having so much of it as the parson 
chooses to give him. No doubt, if the confiscated tithe 
and the glebe were to go to the squire, the labourer’s zeal for 
Disestablishment would be wonderfully cooled. But supposing 
that he expects the tithe to be devoted to the maintenance of 
the parish school, and possibly to outdoor relief, and the glebe 
to be broken up into allotments, will not the raison @étre 
of practical utility seem to be all on the side of Dis- 
establishment? No doubt “in many parishes in England, 
the parson is the only educated and cultured person 
who resides,” and it is easy for educated and cultured 
persons elsewhere to conclude that the labourers must be 
anxious to keep him. But may we not overrate, we will not 
say our own value, but the impression which our value makes 
on people who are neither educated nor cultured? Is not the 
gain to the labourer of the parson’s culture often summed up 
in an exhibition of a magic-lantern, or possibly a lecture 
describing his summer hceliday ? 

It is a mistake, we feel convinced, to rest the case for an 
Established Church on its incidental advantages. They 
are either such as the new voters are not likely to 
care for, or such as they may hope to get in greater 
abundance when the institution through which it is con- 
veyed to them is out of the way. If they are to defend 
the Church against the assaults of convinced opponents of 
the principle of Establishment, it must be because they have 
learned to value not the incidental, but the essential advan- 
tages which the existence of a church and a clergyman in 
their own villages secures to them. Disestablishment may 
mean the closing of the church, and is almost certain to mean 
the limitation of the offices of religion to the minimum which 
can be supplied by a parson with far too large a cure to do his 
duty well. Will that be a prospect which the agricultural 
labourer will dislike? That is a question to which we do not 
pretend to have the answer; but he who has the answer will 
have the material for casting with some approach to accuracy 
the horoscope of the Established Church. 








JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

HE interest, the deep intellectual interest, of ‘John 
Halifax ” for the present writer arises from this cause. It 

is a nearly unique instance of a book which owes a lasting 
popularity—it was published in 1857—and a still great influence 
upon a large section of society, to a certain beauty of character 
in its writer acting upon a certain gracious aspiration which 
she knew to be in her audience. Two generations have enjoyed 
the book because they were the better for it. Miss Mulock was 
a prolitic author, but she is known to this generation of novel- 
readers, as she was known to the last and will be known to the 
next one, entirely by “John Halifax;” yet “John Halifax,” 
in itself a novel of the second class, is by no means even 
her best book. Not to mention the earlier novels, the 
promise of which is concealed or spoiled by the high key 
in which they are pitched, and the consequent effect of 
unreality, the “Noble Life” is a work of art far, as we 
think almost indefinitely far, in advance of “John Halifax.” 
It is much better written, and appeals much more closely to 
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a universal sentiment. There is a distinct originality in 


the conception of Lord Cairnforth, the crippled i 

a body so afflicted that he cannot even meee eda 
ance, who is, in fact, through life a child in physical 
helplessness, yet possesses the brain and soul of a wise 
and benevolent man; and there is something, too, of a loft 
kind of poetry, the poetry which sings of the subjugation = 
circumstance to will. He is the ideal of a kind of person who 
does exist, though we so often see his converse, the deformed 
man in whom deformity has begotten resignation instead of 
revolt, benignant tolerance instead of bitterness, and reflective 
wisdom instead of cynical misappreciation. His life is not only 
nobler, but far more interesting than that of John Halifax 
the excellent and slightly Philistine manufacturer ; but though 
the book, we are told, still sells, by comparison with its rival it 
is forgotten. It is not even named in many lists of Miss Mulock’s 
complete works. Every one, on the contrary, has heard of 
“John Halifax,” and the educated women who have not read it 
must be very few. Miss Mulock had the good fortune to digs. 
cern what Mr. Smiles afterwards had the luck to perceive, the 
imaginative pleasure which Englishmen take in stories of pro. 
gressive individual prosperity, the biographies of men who have 
risen from low estate to wealth and consideration. Their 
Jacob’s ladder begins in a gutter, and ends in a wealthy country. 
house. The story of Dick Whittington is their home-made fairy 
legend, the one which fulfils an inner desire in their minds, and 
invests lives otherwise monotonous and sordid with the charms 
alike of hope and colour. They have an ideal of heaven, though it 
is singularly unlike themselves—at least, we doubt their instine. 
tive enjoyment of perpetual Sunday—but their earthly ideal is 
the home of a merchant prince who is also a good man, something 
a little abler than the Brothers Cheeryble, a little more refined 
than Mr, Peabody. Miss Mulock invented a new Dick Whit- 
tington, and invented him with skill. Nothing in John Halifax’s 
career is at all marvellous, much less impossible. The manners 
of the tanner’s apprentice are accounted for by his origin— 
birth does not confer manner, but Englishmen think it does— 
his goodness is made natural by his faith, and as for his career 
there have been a hundred such. He was one of the earliest 
manufacturers to apply steam to the weaving of cloth, and 
naturally he accumulated a great fortune, which he invested so 
well that even a great commercial panic did not affect him, 
and which he spent with liberal benevolence. Englishmen 
like reading of such men; but they like something better, 
too, and Miss Mulock, having her hero, proceeded to beatify 
him by investing him with all the domestic virtues and 
circumstances which she herself admired. First of all, she 
makes him “a gentleman.” He marries, but after a love- 
affair full of subdued romance; he displays high courage in 
refusing to avenge an insult; he subdues dragons in the 
shape of hostile squires; he keeps up a lifelong friendship, 
and it is that of David for Jonathan; he begets children, and 
they all add not only to the interest, but to the romance of his 
life. His love for his wife is quiet as that of any householder, but 
is beautiful in its tenacity and completeness; his love for his 
kind is but that of many a benevolent man, but is glorified 
by one or two almost dramatic instances of self-denial or 
civic heroism. John Halifax is one of Mr. Smiles’s heroes, 
refined by some graces and many virtues into a hero for a novel, 
and the very heart of the middle class, and especially of middle- 
class women, went out to him as an ideal. A quarter of a century 
after the book appeared, we read in the Daily Telegraph a 
passionate letter from a young wife complaining of Heaven in 
that it no longer created men like John Halifax. Young 
women dreamt of just such a lover as that, and neither 
fathers nor mothers discouraged or blamed their dreams. 
Mothers saw that Ursula was, except in her love, a sin- 
gularly feeble character, who never has an opinion except 
about her husband which is not overcome; and fathers re- 
cognised with a smile that John Halifax is not a man, but 
only a fine-natured and competent woman; that his mode of 
overcoming his “ hands” has little truth to nature; and that the 
regard of Phinehas for him is not friendship but love, and woman’s 
love, not man’s. And both fathers and mothers recognised the 
impossibility of the Silver episode, with its assumption that 
two brothers could court a governess living in the house, and 
neither be aware of the other’s pretensions; and the melodramatic 
absurdity of the way in which Lord Ravenel stalks every now 
and then moodily into the domestic drama. Still, mothers and 
fathers kept silent and enjoyed, for both alike felt keenly that if 
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life could but be like that, their aspirations for their children 
would be realised. Philistinism, in fact, would be made gracious 
and noble, and the money-maker would not only be, but would 
pe recognised as a gentleman. The book gave them the idea 
that a man could pursue fortune, actual cash in quantities, most 


earnestly, and yet be dignified and Christian; and they gave 


sighs of content. 

It is a poor ideal to put before a nation? That was said by 
many able reviewers at the time the book appeared ; but it is 
only in one sense true. There are many higher ideals than 
John Halifax ; but he is a high one too, and one peculiarly suited 
to the average British character, which is not very capable of 
reaching or desiring the mountain-tops. The ordinary virtues do 
not cease to be virtues because they are commonplace. Domestic 
love, justice in business, village patriotism, household dignity, 
need to be glorified a little. Throughout the whole character of 
John Halifax there runs that note of self-suppression which 
is of the essence of the gentleman as well as of the Christian, 
and his virtues are not the feebler because they were of necessity 
exhibited chiefly in the conduct of domestic affairs. The effort 
“to make the best of both worlds” does not attract us greatly, 
and is often the sign of a nature false to itself, and essentially 
ignoble. But Miss Mulock has steered clear of this rock by 
placing the idea of duty before all; and, no duty impeding, a 
man is not less a Christian because he is rich, or less a gentle- 
man because, having suffered from poverty, he earnestly wishes 
for his wife that she shall be well established. Joln Halifax, as 
we have said, is hardly a man; but Miss Mulock, besides his 
virtues, contrived to invest him with something of her own 
graciousness ; and the instant response of her audience, which 
came from within, showed in it a capacity for excellence, and for 
appreciating excellence, which struck the great French critic, 
Amiel, as simply admirable. We will not say, ‘Happy the nation 
with many such as John Halifax,’ for John is not to us sufficiently 
real; but, ‘ Happy the nation to whose middle class John Halifax 
seems not only an improving, but an interesting ideal.’ 


A STRANGE PLACE. 
BOUT the worst way to see a town, more particularly a 
manufacturing one, is from the railway. You look out 
on shabby houses and smoking chimneys, and you think that a 
more unattractive place could hardly be found, even in England. 
Droitwich, seen from the station, is no exception to the rule. 
The eye rests upon dense clouds of smoke and steam, the streets 
and the station are poor, and it is with some slight effort that 
the visitor accepts the assurance that near at hand there are 
lovely lanes and fields, and that the town itself is not so bad 
after all,—certainly not worse than most small manufacturing 
places. ‘ 
Droitwich is a place of great antiquity. To the Romans it 
was known as Saline, and the remains of a villa and fragments 
of tesselated pavements have been found near at hand. In the 
time of the Saxons it was called Wich, and that very appro- 
priate name still clings to it in legal documents. It is only six 
miles from Worcester, fourteen from Malvern, and twenty from 
Birmingham, and is fairly well supplied with a service of trains. 
Two circumstances, however, make it famous,—its inexhaustible 
brine-springs, and the curious subsidence of the land going on 
somewhat irregularly over a large area. It claims—and perhaps 
correctly —to have the best and purest brine-springs in Europe, 
and the proportion of salt in the water exceeds, it is asserted, 
that in any other salt-springs in the world. At any rate, 
while in 10,000 grains of sea-water the solid constituents range 
from 410 grains in the Mediterranean, 380 in the English 
Channel, 325 in the German Ocean, to 168 in the Baltic, they 
reach 2,460 in the Dead Sea, and from 4,000 to 4,200 in the 
Droitwich brine. The salt-springs, or wyches, rise from a 
depth of 200 ft, through beds of new red sandstone and 
gypsum; the annual yield of salt is over 115,000 tons, of which 
half is exported to foreign countries. The preparation of the 
salt is simple, and not particularly interesting:—The brine is 
pumped up into reservoirs or tanks; from these it flows into 
evaporating-basins exposed to very great heat, and it is from 
the surface of these pans that the clouds of steam rise which 
im part give the town the appearance of being enveloped in 
smoke. The wet salt is shovelled up from the bottom of the 
pans, and is put into long moulds, and then these moulds are 
placed in a warm, dry room, where the moisture they contain is 
soon removed; the huge bricks of salt are then turned out of 








the moulds, and are ready for use and exportation. Trade has 
of late been dull, and the demand for salt limited, although 
Droitwich has fared no worse than many other places ; and there 
are signs that, near the station more especially, the demand for 
new houses has been considerable of late. 


We have already pointed ont that Droitwich is not an attrac- 
tive place seen from the station, and a closer inspection of the 
town accounts for the comparatively humble character of the 
shops and houses. The fact is, that the town is slowly sinking; 
the removal of vast quantities of brine, continuing as that has 
done for nearly two thousand years, sufficiently accounts for 
the subsidence of the land. Had, however, the subsidence been 
uniform over a large area, the appearance of the town would 
not have been so much affected. Unfortunately, the sinking is 
very irregular, and some portions of the town have sunk 
considerably, while others seem little changed. A house stand- 
ing in grounds of eight acres, called “The Heriots,” is said not 
to be affected at all, while an orchard a couple of hundred yards 
off is sinking. Again, in the Worcester Road the sinking has 
been marked, and the walls enclosing the gardens there have 
in places sunk until only the top rises above the surface of the 
ground. Near Queen Street there are houses the roots of which 
alone remain above ground, and in the High Street the sinking 
has been decided, especially in one part. We have already said 
that the subsidences are irregular; in other words, there are 
certain lines parallel to which the sinking is less and less rapid 
the greater the distance from those lines, and consequently the 
houses lean towards the lines of greatest subsidence; this in time 
leads to wholesale destruction of houses, and only the most 
careful supporting keeps them from falling bodily. Itis curious, 
however, that, so gradual is the sinking, cracks in the ground 
do not form and houses do not fall bodily, only one cottage 
having given way for years, although houses and shops have 
sometimes to be taken down to keep them from falling ; in other 
words, the sudden sinkings that take place in some mining 
districts, and which cannot be guarded against, and which, when 
they do occur, mean the instantaneous collapse of half a street, 
never occur at Droitwich. It is said that in twenty years the 
land has sunk nineteen feet in Queen Street. As it is necessary 
to keep the roads, streets, and yards level, the rates are heavy, 
and street-repairing and raising are constantly going on; and 
thus it comes about that by levelling up the streets, the adjoining 
walls get at last covered in with earth, for it must be noticed 
that the houses and walls are not actually sinking into the 
ground, but they are sinking, pari passu, with the ground, and 
getting covered with soil in consequence of the large quantities 
of the latter brought from a distance to keep up the old level. 


Some parts of the old town show small signs of any change, 
and houses are pointed out that have stood a couple of centuries 
or more, and seem little the worse. One of the churches near 
the new post-office, however, is unused, being considered dan- 
gerous, and another, just out of the town, is very decidedly out 
of the perpendicular. Any permanent improvement of the town 
is out of the question as long as the brine springs are being 
worked, and as the trade and prosperity of the district depend 
upon them, we cannot wish that they should soon be exhausted. 

It is rather curious to find large baths and handsome hotels 
in the midst of such surroundings; for be it said with all 
respect for the undoubted beauty and fertility of the neigh- 
bourhood, Droitwich cannot compare, even in the estimation 
of its inhabitants, with Malvern, Leamington, or Chelten- 
ham. The explanation is, that the Droitwich brine has long had 
a great and deserved reputation in cases of rheumatism and gout; 
and of late, larger numbers than ever of visitors, some of them 
persons of high rank, have flocked into the town. The water is 
decidedly cold, and requires heating ; but if all one is told be true, 
its efficacy is perfectly marvellous. One of the resident physicians 
assured us that after sufferers from rheumatic gout had hada 
bath, the water they had used had been found on analysis to 
contain appreciable quantities of urate of soda, the materies 
morbi of gout. This statement startled us a good deal, or 
rather the explanation offered,—that the solvent properties of 
the brine removed the urate of soda from the tissues; it may be 
so, although the more probable explanation is, that it was washed 
off the skin. There can, however, be no doubt that a course of 
treatment at Droitwich, in suitable cases, is most beneficial, and 
that remarkable cures have been effected. It is somewhat 
unfortunate, though, that sufferers from the many forms of gout 
are too fond of confining their attention to medical treatment 
and change of air, forgetting that, however valuable these may 
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be, still more can be hoped for from careful diet and simple and 
natural habits of life; otherwise the benefit of a visit to Droit- 
wich soon passes away, and the sufferer is little better than he 
was before he visited the town. 


Droitwich could be used as a very good centre for excursions, 
and the railway communication places it within a short run of 
Malvern, Bewdley Forest, Hereford, Gloucester, and Tewkesbury, 
where the visitor finds much to interest him. Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton, with their vast factories and ceaseless hum of 
business, are also so near that an hour will take the traveller into 
the heart of both. After all, the sick of the richer classes must 
go to the places where they can get the greatest relief; and as 
Droitwich is not so unattractive as it at first sight appears, and 
as gout is not likely soon to cease to claim a large army of 
victims in England, there is no doubt that the brine-baths of 
Droitwich will become better. known, and attract larger and still 
larger numbers of visitors every year. By-the-way, after using 
the baths a few times, the skin becomes soft like velvet, and this 
is a certain proof that the action of the water is very decided. 





A JEWISH HUMOURIST. 


HOUGH humonr is hardly a prominent quality of the Jews, 
and many are possibly of Carlyle’s opinion, that they 

have no real sense of the humorous, there is a good deal more 
drollery in the sayings and doings of those reared in the 
Synagogue than outsiders generally suppose. Be that, however, 
as it may, the Jewish race can claim to have produced in the 
person of Moritz Gottlieb Saphir, an Austrian journalist but 
little known in this country, the foremost wit and humourist 
of the German-speaking people. As ready in retort as Jerrold, 
as brilliant a conversationalist and raconteurx as Sheridan, he 
was as graceful and effective a punster as the immortal Tom 
Hood. The right of his co-religionist, Heine, to rank among 
humourists is often questioned in German literary coteries; but 
Saphir’s pre-eminence is admitted even by the ponder- 
ous writers of the “ Brockhaus-Lexicon.” The son of a 
poor pedlar in Hungary, he was born and reared in the 
Pressburg Ghetto at a time when to be a Jew was to be 
debarred from well-nigh every form of modern culture; and 
yet before his nine-and-twentieth year he was the most con- 
spicuous journalist in Germany, as much hated as admired, and 
had become the founder of that lighter school of journalistic 
criticism that makes the ephemeral literature of the Fatherland 
tolerable. He came to Berlin in 1825, or thereabouts, and 
started the Courier, the wit and audacity of which took the 
capital by storm. But the Prussian censors did not appre- 
ciate a writer who, instead of grumbling at them, made them 
the butt of his irreverent jokes, and actually poked fun at 
them. Six weeks’ imprisonment for an acrostic on Madame 
Sontag, the singer, and a month for calling a would-be dramatist 
named Cosmar a “ creature” that writes plays, convinced Saphir 
that his peculiar form of humour was not likely to have fair 
play where Count Granow wielded the censor’s pencil. So he 
removed to Munich, where, in 1828-29, he published the 
Bazaar. He was also converted to Protestantism, and was made 
Hof-Theater-Intendant. But he soon got into trouble again, 
and this time with a more important personage than a Press- 
censor. King Ludwig was addicted to writing bad verse and 
making bad jokes, and Saphir did not hesitate to express very 
freely his opinion as to the quality of both. It would not do to 
punish the critic for this, but his sins were laid up against him ; 
and when he ventured subsequently to make some remarks 
about the notorious Lola Montes, he received a peremptory order 
to quit the Bavarian capital within four-and-twenty hours. The 
Court Chamberlain, commissioned by the King, waited on him, 
and asked if he could manage to get away in so short a time. 
“ Yes,” replied the unabashed journalist ; “and if my own legs 
can’t take me quickly enough, I’ll borrow some of the superfluous 
feet in his Majesty’s last volume of verse.” He never forgot this 
expulsion from Munich. When, one day, some one congratulated 
him on his erect carriage and walk, he remarked he had had a 
good master of deportment; “ King Ludwig had taught him to 
step out.” He went to Vienna in 1835, and after becoming a 
Catholic, started the Humorist, the chief organ of its kind in 
Germany, with which he was connected until his death in 1850. 
Saphir was a voluminous writer, and his “ Dumme Briefe” and 
“ Album fiir Witz und Humor” are never-failing sources upon 
which his imitators to this day draw. His works are not much 
read by the general public, despite their undoubted brilliancy 








and humour, and the extraordinary “ word-play ” in which they 
abound. He was deficient in depth, and lacked the creative 
gadfly of true genius that stings to the highest form of li 
expression; and it is for the good things he said and the odd 
things he did, that he is chiefly remembered by his countrymen 
and his sometime co-religionists. 

Innumerable are the anecdotes told of him. A few culled 
from the collections of “ Saphiriana,” published in Germany, are 
characteristic, and well illustrate the readiness of his wit 
and the peculiar form of humour for which he was noted, 
Jerrman, his colleague on the Humorist, often asked him to 
dinner; but as Madame Jerrman was reputed to be one of the 
meanest women in the capital, the humourist generally managed 
to excuse himself. At last, though, he was trapped into an 
acceptance. The dinner consisted, as he anticipated, of more 
table-cloth than meat, and Saphir, who was a big man with a 
proportionate appetite, rose from table as hungry as he had sat 
down. As he was taking his leave, the hostess came up to him, 
and playfully tapping him on the shoulder with her fan, said, 
— And now, Herr Saphir, when will you dine with me 
again?” “ At once, Madame Jerrman, at once !” responded the 
hungry wit in his deepest bass. The old Rothschild, at an 
evening gathering, requested Saphir to write something in his 
autograph-book, but it was to be something characteristic, 
In two minutes the financier received the volume back with 
the following entry :—‘ Oblige me, Dear Baron, with the loan of 
10,000 gulden ; and Forget, For ever after, your obedient servant, 
M. G. Sarurr.” The man of money saw the point of the joke, 
and paid generously for the humourist’s signature. Equally 
brief was the retort he made to some one against whom he 
accidentally knocked when turning the corner of a street in 
Munich. “Beast,” cried the offended person, without waiting 
for an apology. “Thank you,” said the journalist, “and mine 
is Saphir.” Cosmar, a relative of the bookseller, was an 
amateur author who thought a good deal more of himself 
than the public could be persuaded to think. Meeting Saphir 
in a mixed company, he made the silly remark that Saphir 
“was a Jew who wrote for money, while he wrote for fame.” 
* Quite so,” remarked the wit; “ we each write for what we lack 
and need.” His friend Jerrman was always warning him about 
getting into debt, for he was extremely careless in money- 
matters, and explaining the advantages to be derived from 
paying cash for everything. Once he wound up his usual 
caution with the remark that “making debts ruins many a 
man.” “Oh, no!” responded Saphir; “it’s paying them 
that does the mischief.” When introduced for the first 
time to the prompter of the Leipziger Stadt-Theatre, a 
pompous personage too much in evidence at times, Saphir 
remarked,—‘‘I heard a good deal of you, Herr A——”—the 
prompter bowed his acknowledgments of the expected compli- 
ment, while the wit added—“ in the course of a performance last 
evening.” 

Saphir mortally offended the Munich citizens by speaking of 
them as being “ beer-barrels in the morning, and barrels of beer 
in the evening.” One of the most charming girls in that 
capital, a girl who enjoyed some reputation as an artist, married 
@ young man of the “ long and lanky ” type, and very wooden- 
headed into the bargain. Some friends were discussing the 
match, and one lady happened to say,— I wonder what Fraiilein 
Wabhrmann will do with him.” “Oh!” exclaimed Saphir, 
who was listening; “she is fond of painting, and may find 
him useful as a mahl-stick.” He was crossing the market- 
place with a friend, when a member of the comedy troupe 
of the Court Theatre stopped and exchanged a few words 
with him. “ Who was that?” said Saphir’s companion, 
when the player had gone. “Oh! that is Waldeck, the 
actor.” ‘He does not look much like an actor off the stage,” 
said the other. “Still less when he’s on the stage,” retorted 
Saphir. Of another “poor” player, a low comedian, he once 
remarked that, “jesting apart, he was not a bad actor.” 
There was some difficulty owing to the nature of the soil, in 
digging the foundation for a statue to be erected in honour of 
an important Grand Duke, famous for nothing in particular. 
The humourist and a friend passed the men at work. “ What 
are they doing P” asked the latter. ‘Oh! they are trying to 
find ground for raising a monument to the Gross-Herzog,” was 
the reply. Driving out in the suburbs of Vienna one day, his 
coachman, a peppery Mieth-kutscher, got into an alterca- 
tion with a rival Jehu. Words soon led to oaths, and 
oaths to blows, and the pair set-to in good earnest to 
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decide which was the better man. Popping his head 
out of the fiacre-window, Saphir mildly implored the 
pair to oblige him, and drnb each other as quickly as 
they could, for he had “engaged the carriage by the hour. 
But Saphir could be extremely rude, and was not unfrequently 
as coarse as Swift, of whom, by-the-way, he was a diligent 
student, for he was a master of English. Ata ball, a young lady, 
heated with dancing, and one who should have known better, 
remarked that she “ felt as though she were stewing.” “ But still 
guite raw,” observed the wit, in a stage aside. Another young 
person once asked him which was the greatest miracle in the 
Bible, and then, without waiting for an answer, added, “ that 
Elijah did not burn in the fiery chariot that appeared and took 
bim to heaven.” “No,” said Saphir, “it was Balaam’s ass: 
the ass that made answer before it was questioned.” A great 
bore, seated next to him at dinner, was excusing his evident 
fondness for the bottle. “Good wine,” said the personage, 
“makes us forget trouble and vexation, and enables us to 
bear up against the thousands of disagreeables we en- 
counter and have to submit to. Don’t you, Herr Saphir, 
think it excusable in a man to drink sometimes?” “Oh, yes!” 
replied the wit ; “quite excusable, if he happen to sit next to 
you at dinner.” A wealthy relative, of whom he wished to 
porrow a little money, reproached him with his incapacity for 
‘business. ‘“ Why, you cannot even add!” exclaimed the Jewish 
money-bags, summing up the writer’s delinquencies. ‘“ No,” 
retorted the other; ‘‘ but I can subtract, and if one were to sub- 
tract your money from you, there would be only a nothing left.” 

Saphir was no respecter of persons, and nothing could abash 
him. King Ludwig of Bavaria, the verse-maker to whom he 
owed his expulsion from Munich, walked up to him one day, 
and tapping the felt hat he wore uttered the single word, 
“Fils.” Now, Fils, which means “felt,” is also a most 
opprobious epithet, and the King’s conduct was grossly 
insulting. In reply, Saphir merely touched the overcoat he 
wore, with the remark, ‘‘ Wasser-dichter,’—that is to say, 
“waterproof.” But as Dichter also means a “ poet,” the term 
signified “ water-poet,” a Germanism applied to one who is no 
poet at all. He could be as rude in an amiable fashion too. A 
young couple, newly engaged, were favoured with a letter of intro- 
duction to him, which they duly presented. Now, the gentleman 
was notorious for his effeminate habits and ways, and his 
appearance at once struck the eye of the observant journalist, 
who had heard about him. He said nothing, received the pair 
with empressement, insisted upon their being seated in his most 
comfortable easy-chairs, assured them how pleased he was to 
hear of their engagement, and wound up with,—‘ Now, pray, 
you must, you really must, tell me which of you is the bride.” 
Travelling in a second-class carriage between Hamburg and 

Berlin, he had a little misunderstanding with a lady, the only 
occupant of the compartment beside himself, in reference to the 
opening of awindow. “You don’t appear to know the difference, 
Mein Herr, between the second and third class,” said the lady, 
cuttingly. “Oh, Madame!” replied Saphir, “I am an old 
railway traveller; I know all the class distinctions. In 
the first class, the passengers behave rudely to the guard; in 
the third, the guards behave rudely to the passengers; in the 
second (with a bow to his fellow-traveller), the passengers behave 
rudely to each other.” Some of his briefer sayings are extremely 
droll. He once described a theatre as being so full that people 
were obliged to laugh perpendicularly, there was no room to do 
80 horizontally. Of a dull townlet he visited, he remarked it 
was so quiet that but for an occasional death there would really 

be no life in the place. He was a big man, and when a little 

poet once threatened to run him through for an adverse criticism, 
he merely observed that he would thenceforth have to pull his 
boots up higher when he went abroad. His Jewishness was not 
often apparent in what he said or did. On one occasion, though, 
he showed that he was not unmindful of his origin. Dining at 

Rothschild’s, some fine lachryma Christi was placed on the table. 

* Whence,” asked the financier, “does the wine get so strange 

aname?” “T suppose,” answered Saphir, “it is because good 

Christians must weep to think that a Jew should be able to 

treat his friends to such a superb beverage.” It must be 

admitted, though, that, like Heine, whom he bitterly hated, he 
had little sympathy with those of his own race. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
FACTS FROM GWEEDORE. 


{To tae Epitor or tHe “ Srrcrator.”] 

Sir,—The author of the contribution in your issue of October 8th, 
under the above heading, seems to assume that the abolition in 
Gweedore of the “rundale” system was an unmixed blessing. He 
also seems to take the rhapsody of the old hedge-schoolmaster 
describing a particular crisis there as a correct picture of 
the normal state of Gweedore prior to Lord Hill’s purchase. 
I wish, for the sake of the good and kindly people of Gweedore, 
that he was right. 

The “randale” system is the best for a pastoral people with 
bad land. In Gweedore, the average valuation of the land per 
acre is only a few pence. It was mere folly to cut such land 
into strips, and hope that tenants could successfully fence and 
work them as farms. Held in common in a large grazing-tract, 
the crofter could turn out his cattle in spring, and go to Scotland 
or England for half the year to earn his winter’s support. The 
greatest misfortune, I think, that ever befell Gweedore was the 
well-intentioned “ reform ” for which your contributor so praises 
their landlord. 

You cannot in the bogs turn a pastoral people into an agri- 
cultural people in a generation without horrible suffering, and 
no precautions to prevent or alleviate those sufferings were 
taken by Lord Hill. The appearance of a squared farm, and a 
house with glass in its windows and a chimney on top, looked 
such a change for the better, that nobody went deeper. The 
instinct of the people was right. They fought against fencing. 
They furiously defended their rights to the grazing of the 
mountains, A really pastoral people without grazing, and an 
apparently agricultural people without arable land, is the result 
in 1887 of all the labours of Lord Hill. That is the “fact” 
from Gweedore. Let me add, also, such trifling facts as these: 
—(a), That every farmhouse and fence and drain there was made 
by the peasants without the slightest help from Lord Hill; (5), 
that the roads were virtually made by them, because made out 
of the county cess; (c), that the rental of the estate is now 
treble what it was; and (d), that Lord Hill reserved to himself 
the best of the grazing. 

As to the normal state of Gweedore, which your contributor 
evidently thinks is now incomparably better than before Lord 
Hill bought, I am sorry to say that the “facts” in Gweedore 
do not at all bear him out. The people are the same, “ honest, 
truthful, and industrious,” to use the words of the Judges who 
heard their cases against their landlords; but their poverty and 
squalor are also the same, and the recurring famine again and 
again compels the State to give assistance from the public 
purse when private charity has been exhausted in the effort to 
save the people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Buncrana, October 18th. 





James W. Douerty. 





THE NEW ANARCHISM IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—It is a matter of congratulation that the public is awaken- 

ing to a sense of the ludicrous want of proportion in the language 

of the Separatists, and that soon England will smile, and before 

long England will laugh, at the antics they play before high 

heaven. 

Those amongst us who are actively engaged in political strife 
have been long amazed and utterly astounded at the exaggerated 
language and hyperbole invariably employed on Gladstonian 
platforms, while even in private life the Celtic infection is clearly 
discernible. There is hardly a vestige of “keeping your 
temper ” left, and old politicians say that neither “ North and 
South,” “Governor Eyre,” nor “ Bimetallism” have ever pro- 
duced a social atmosphere so ominous of decanter-throwing, 
and what is misnamed “the giving of satisfaction,” as this 
Home-rule Question. 

Ever since Mr. Morley proclaimed the new gospel of his party, 
‘“‘ Resistance to authority,” “ Resistance to a violent and arbi- 
trary Government,” from his platform at Newcastle—ever since 
the masses heard the glad tidings that the Gladstonian leaders 
delivered the classes into their hands—this rhetoric has become 
so ludicrously violent, that conversation ceases, that discussion 
ceases, and that we must turn to that universal solvent, ridicule, 
for deliverance from our oppressors. 

When Mr. Gladstone was in a very different position, politically 
and morally, from that in which he is now—quite otherwise sur- 
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rounded—crowned with recent laurels, “The Happy Land” hit 
him harder than any Conservative argument, and French ultra- 
Liberalism received its death-blow at the hands of Sardou. How 
we can recollect the heads of her Majesty’s present Opposition 
laughing at the telling sentences of Rabagas! How little did 
we, how little did they, dream that in a few short years the 
sentiments which seemed exaggerated when put into the mouths 
of French Communists, should be only too apposite, only too 
applicable, in relation to English politicians and their Irish 
allies of the future. It is a sad thing to feel the truth of the 
saying,—* Ou l’homme d'action disparait, le rhéteur surgit, c’est 
V’heure des belles paroles et des vilains actes.” 

Mr. Gladstone used to smile complacently when Lafort said, 
—‘ Alors parceque je suis le gouvernement, vous avez le droit de 
me chanter des injures et de jeter vos ordures dans mon jardin.” 
The ex-Home Secretary laughed loudly when Camerlin de- 
claimed,—“ Le mépris de la loi et le renversement des institutions 
établies sont le premier devoir de l’homme libre.” Could he 
laugh now? How would Rabagas’ utterances, which used to 
create an unpleasant feeling in the audience, be received at this 
moment P—“ Ou la justice me denongait un meurtrier, je n’ai 
vu qu'une victime;” and further, “ Qu’était le vieillard assommeé ? 
—un garde champétre! Dés lors le crime prenait un caractére 
politique,—assommer un garde champétre, ce n’est pas assommer 
un homme, c’est écraser un principe’! Why, the speech might 
have been made at the Rotunda, or at any League meeting,— 
“To kill a policeman is not murder; it is crushing a system of 
government.” We can fancy the ringing cheers! 

How does the cap fit when Vuillard cries P—“ Je parle au 
peuple Je langage du peuple,—j’exige ‘cochon,’ et si je savais 
un mot plus cochon que cochon, je le choiserais.” 

Is there anything in this sentence that reminds us of our 
former leader P—“ Si vous me refusez le pouvoir absolu, com- 
ment diable voulez-vous que je fonde la liberté ?” 

Finally, how we could applaud, and applaud again, and how 
the Gladstonians would hiss, when Rabagas cries exultingly,— 
“Tl n’y a rien de Jiche comme ces faiseurs d’émeutes !” 

I write this letter in the hope that a wholesome spirit, such 
as will resent exaggerations and deprecate imputations, is 
arising, and that some more able pen than mine will adopt the 
Gallic shafts of ridicule with which Sardou’s pages are filled, to 
the comprehension of our English masses, Let us have the 
laugh on our side !—I am, Sir, &c., # GP. 

JEWISH SUPERSTITIONS. 
[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
S1r,—I regret to find that I have incurred your displeasure by 
my prolixity in examining, within less space than you occupied 
in stating them, the charges of gross superstition you have 
sought to fasten upon the synagogues of “the cultured West.” 
Is your irritation quite reasonable? It does not require more 
than a few moments to bespatter any one with mud; the 
process of brushing off the mud generally takes up a longer 
time. Your conjecture that my explanations are derived at second- 
hand from German apologetic pamphlets is very ingenious, 
and lacks nothing but the elements of editorial courtesy and a 
foundation in fact. My comments were not of a character 
to necessitate my drawing upon such recondite sources as 
you suspect. Some of them, as I have already stated, are within 
the knowledge of every Jewish schoolboy; others within that 
of the merest tyro in Jewish ritual law. If ignorant writers 
and silly readers choose to materialise and degrade the Jewish 
conception of Satan, so much the worse for them. My explana- 
tions of the reason for intermitting the sounding of the 
“ Shophar” on the day before the New Year will be found word 
for word in the “Shulchan Aruch, Orach Chayim ” (chap. 581, 
sec. 3, note), and in “‘ Chaye Adam” (chap. 137, sec.1). I spare 
your readers the original Hebrew. Hebraists can look for 
themselves; others will not be enlightened by quotations they 
cannot understand. You asserted that the ritual dare not omit 
the dream formula,—in itself, I assure you, a perfectly harmless 
thing. I hold in my hand the Chief Rabbi’s pastoral, dated 
May 7th, 1880, since which time the United Synagogues have 
omitted the said formula. The change is thus, to say the least, 
older than “a few months.” You asserted that the superstition 
about Lilith has a firm hold upon the great body of believing 
Jews (altered into “ orthodox Jews” in your note). I, who know 
something of my brethren, believers and orthodox, deliberately 
call this a libel. You justify your accusations by reference toa 
passage which contains not one word touching the beliefs of 








Jews. Your method of proof is a noteworthy illustration of 
“the logic of Smith the weaver.” ‘‘ Pirke Aboth” says that 
on the eve of Sabbath, between the lights, evil spirits were 
created. Now, Lilith is an evil spirit. Ergo, the great body of 
orthodox Jews firmly believe in Lilith. Here is a perfectly 
parallel piece of reasoning:—The New Testament speaks in 
many places of demons, devils, and evil and unclean spirits, 
Lilith is one of these. Hygo, the great body of orthodox 
Christians believe firmly in Lilith. Pascheles’ “ Sippurim” 
make entertaining reading; so do Grimm’s legends and fairy- 
tales. Even the high authority of All the Year Round does not 
overwhelm me. On questions of Jewish doctrine other works 
are available, both first and second-hand; and with all deference 
to your advice, I must decline your invitation to disquiet and 
call up the ghosts of dead articles, communion with which has 
seriously affected the critical vision and literary judgment of 
the author of “ Some Superstitions of the Synagogue.”—I am 
Sir, &c., S. Srycer, 


[This controversy must stop here. We had not the slightest 
intention of being discourteous to Rabbi Singer, and, fortunately, 
we are spared the trouble of further reference to authorities, 
Last week’s issue of the special organ of the Hebrew com- 
munity, the Jewish Chronicle, contains a lengthy communi- 
cation (provoked by our recent article) from Mr. Stuart Samuel,. 
of Kensington Palace Gardens, the representative of one of the 
most orthodox and wealthy Jewish families in London, and a 
well-known personality in the community, affirming the 
existence among the great body of orthodox Jews of every one 
of the absurd practices and beliefs referred to in our paper on 
“ Superstitions of the Synagogue.” Mr. Samuel is, we believe, 
one of the founders, and a member, of the St. Petersburg Place 
Synagogue, the synagogue of which Rabbi Singer is the minister. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


ISLAM. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—To deal exhaustively in twenty minutes either with Islam 
or with Christianity, much more with both, is clearly impossible. 
Twenty octavos would not suffice. The inexorable gong of the 
President of the Congress must therefore be blamed for some at 
least of the shortcomings of an address which I was not per- 
mitted to finish. You will therefore perhaps allow me on one,. 
or two important points to set myself right with your readers. 

I have no wish, as you seem to think, to turn Africa over to 
Moslem missionaries. I think Christianity immeasurably the 
higher and better faith. But, as you admit, Islam in Africa is 
more successful as a missionary religion than Christianity ; and, 
as you also admit, the Moslem converts are more manly—that is, 
better as men—than the Christian converts. If so, it follows that, 
speaking comparatively, Christianity in Africa is a failure, while 
Islam is a success. 

We agree, then, as to the facts; any differences are only as to 
the causes and the remedies of this state of things. 

The cause, or one cause of our failure is, I think, that our 
Christian standard is impracticably high for degraded races. In 
mathematics, the calculus is a higher and more potent method 
than the four rules of arithmetic. But to try and teach a child 
to differentiate and integrate before he has mastered simple 
addition, must inevitably end in failure. It is much the same 
with religious teaching. Godliness is higher than manliness. 
Christianity teaches godliness; Islam teaches manliness. De- 
graded African savages must first learn tobe manly, This is 
the A B C of further progress. The Paganism of Greeks 
Romans, Teutons, and Scandinavians did teach manliness, and 
therefore these races were fit for the higher lesson when it came 
to them. But the fetichism of African cannibals, the worship 
of snakes and lizards, does not teach even the elements of manli- 
ness, but, if I may be allowed to use an offensive word in its 
inoffensive etymological sense, it teaches beastliness. It degrades 
men to animals; the animal must first be made a man before 
we can excite in him any aspiration to become a partaker of the 
divine nature. And manliness, a feeling of the dignity of 
human nature, is what Islam does teach more effectively than 
any other creed. 

So much for the causes of the great success of Islam in Africa. 
Now for the remedies, Judaism prepared the way for 
Christianity ; Islam is a reformed Judaism; and may we not 
cherish the hope that it has been preparing the way for some- 
thing better than itself? The Thirty-nine Articles, as well as the 
Pauline theology, are unintelligible to cannibals, and even to 
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Moslems, but there is no reason why we should not give them the 
three Synoptic Gospels, which they gladly receive and read. 
Moslems recognise the divine mission of Christ ; let us show them 
what he really taught. Let us take them by the hand and lead 
them gently on, instead of denouncing them as enemies and 
infidels. 

Our fault has hitherto been the characteristic fault of Western 
nations,—impatience. We want to accomplish in a generation 
a work that necessarily requires centuries. Gautama failed 
because the ground had not been tilled to receive the seed. 
Christianity also would have failed if God, in his grand patience, 
had not waited for twenty centuries till the times were ripe for 
the revelation of his Son. 

Little by little, line upon line, precept upon precept, is the 
only way in which the lower races can be raised. All sacred 
history teaches us, I think, that the method of slow progress is 
the divine method. This is the method in favour of which I 
have raised my feeble protest, whereas your method, if I under- 
stand you aright, is to insist on all at once, or be content, as we 
shall have to be content, with nothing. Sensible men are 
satisfied with the practicable,—it is only children who keep 
crying for the moon. 

Allow me to add that I am not, as you suppose, a “ fanatic 
for temperance,” or even a teetotaller ; but I think that the gospel 
of Free-trade in poisonous spirits cannot, in the case of the 
negro, co-exist with any other gospel. Mr. Joseph Thomson, 
the African traveller, affirms that “for every African who has 
been influenced for good by Christianity, a thousand are driven 
into deeper degradation by the gin trade.” It is our greed for 
gain, and our worship of the fetich of Cobden’s shadow, which 
are the most insuperable obstacles of all to the progress of 
Christianity in Western Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tsaac Taytor. 

[We do not see that Canon .Taylor affects our position in the 
least. He thinks we want too much at once. ‘bat is not so. 
We can wait, as the early Christians waited; but we do not 
want to see falsehood prevail in order that truth may flourish. 
Would it flourish? Dr. Taylor says “ Yes,” for Judaism was 
the preparation for Christianity. True, fora time; but of all 
civilised peoples, Jews now repel Christianity most obstinately. 
And is not Islam, on at least one of the highest questions, a 
degraded rather than a “ reformed” Judaism ?—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR,”’ | 
Sin,—I am thankful to my friend Miss Whately for showing 
you that the doctrine of the Fall is not so entirely exploded as 
you thought. For my own part, I cannot see how it can be 
disputed by any historical scholar reasoning upon facts. ‘he 
gentlemen who argue from “ missing links ” may persuade them- 
selves of anything. 

If your query implies that the first Egyptians were savages, 
itis simply a petitio principii. Our contention is that “God 
made man upright; but they have sought out many inventions.” 
Progress is not denied ; but in religion and morals, which are the 
life-blood of civilisation, the progress was downward, and required 
a revelation from without to turn it upward. According to the 
Bible, Egypt was peopled by the immediate descendants of Noah. 
Their traditions placed the first human king, Menes, only one 
step from the gods. The oldest monuments, the Pyramids, have 
no trace of the idolatry that covers every inch of the later temples. 
The Pharaohs of Abrabam and Joseph and Moses exhibit a 
distinct moral deterioration. I know nothing of the Chinese; 
but, unless I mistake, they, in common with all other nations, 
ascribe wisdom to their ancestors, and deterioration to their 
posterity.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Beefurd, October 18th. GrorGe TREvoR. 





RUSSIA versus GERMANY. 
[To rue Epiror or Tux “Spectator.” | 

Siz,—In common with other readers of your valued paper, I 
have read with regret your recent articles on the probabilities of 
the next European war. The temptation to the rival dailies to 
make the most of any incident that might bring two great 
nations into collision is unfortunately great, but the traditions 
of the Spectator lead us to expect of it more sober-mindedness 
than of some of its contemporaries, 

The opinion is very general in Germany that the English, in 
their insular isolation, would welcome any war which would send 


up prices; and the tone of the London Press during the recent 
“ war scare” would not tend to allay this feeling. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that Russia, instead of planging 
Europe into a frightful war, which may only result in the status 
quo ante being established, will devote her energies to the carry- 
ing out of such grand projects as the Trans-Siberian Railway 
scheme, by which the world’s civilisation will be immeasurably 
advanced, instead of retarded >—I am, Sir, &c., W. Es 


[Very reasonable; but since when have nations been guided 

by reason only P—Eb. Spectator] 
STARLINGS NOT FRUIT-EATERS. 
[To tHe EpitTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—I am thunderstruck at a most confident assertion in an 
article upon “ Starlings” in Chambers’s Jowrnal of this mouth, 
—namely, that they are not fruit-eaters. The writer professes 
to have a most intimate acquaintance with these birds,— 
watching their habits day by day at that season of the year 
when they return to an old haunt to breed and rear their young. 
I also have for years been intimate with the starling, and my 
friendship—if it may be so called—is not during a particular 
season, but is an all-the-year-round one, as it stays with me 
during the winter (the writer of the article in ‘question dates 
from Scotland, whence the starlings depart in autumn). 
Alas for my cherry and mulberry trees,—my cherry-trees 
especially! Fond as I am of these birds, who dwell with 
me in scores on the eaves and by the chimneys, I should 
have rejoiced exceedingly if they had not been fruit-eaters; then 
perhaps there might have been a chance of a cherry-pie or two 
—out of those rosy Kentish cherries—every Juue. But no; my 
starlings, for they are my friends in the main, not only like 
cherries, but are so fastidious about them that for one they eat, 
three or four at least they spoil; they must be ripe; they will, 
to be sure, take off the red bite off one side, but the pale half is 
rejected. Our paddock in the time of cherries was strewn with 
discarded débris. Once, making a desperate attempt to have 
some of these ripe ones for ourselves, myself and handmaiden 
had almost to contend for the spoil with these marauders. They 
occupied the top branches, which were laden with the best, 
whilst we gathered from the lower. We waved sticks at them. 
“Tcha-a!” they called out, as much as to say, ‘We won’t go 
empty-billed.’ Nor did they; we saw each of them tly off with 
its bunch, full half of which was ultimately thrown away. 
Considering that these cherry-trees attracted starlings in crowds, 
we had them removed and replaced with apple-trees. 

Near the house is a fine mulberry-tree. ‘The window at which 
I am now writing is on a level with the fruit-bearing branches, 
It is also only a few feet below the starlings’ abode. Here, 
through the spring, looking up from my book or paper, I see 
with pleasure all their family and household ways. To this 
mulberry-tree the young ones first take their flight from the 
nest. A few weeks since, day after day, 1 counted fourteen 
starlings feasting off mulberries. They did not fly away with 
them; they perched on the boughs, and, half-hidden by the 
clustering leaves, they ate the luscious fruit undisturbed. The 
ground beneath was stained purple with the quantities they let 
fall. They were in the most amusing state of jollity whilst the 
mulberry harvest lasted. For a change of diet they would some- 
times condescend to adjourn to the elderberries, but that was 
only awhim. How about starlings not being fruit-eaters P—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Blackheath. (Mrs.) E. M. Epmonps, 


THE STARLINGS’ AUTUMN MANQCEUVRES. 
{To tHE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The late Mr. Assheton-Smith was a man of some account 
in his day, and when he died, a biography of him came to be 
written. It is not a book one often sees nowadays; but years 
ago I came across it in the smoking-room of a country-house, 
and read, perhaps with keener interest than I should feel now, 
his remarkable performances as a fox-hunter and as an amateur 
pugilist. These feats, with the exception, indeed, of a memorable 
encounter outside a bank with a perverse carter, have now 
slipped from my memory; but one detail of his pacific old age 
struck me at the time as rather pathetic, and has often come 
back to me during the past weeks. His biographer relates that in 
the last autumn of his life, when age and disease made it 
impossible for him to sit any longer in the saddle, far more to 





subdue refractory carters, he took great pleasure in watching for 
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hours together the mancouvres of flocks of starlings which came 
to roost in the laurels round his seat in Hampshire. Some think 
that sport is brutalising. Assheton-Smith had made sport the 
main pursuit of his life, and does not seem to have been a man 
of very fine fibre to start with; but this fact, recorded by his 
biographer, seems to show that wild creatures in themselves, and 
not merely the pursuit or slaughter of them, had a keen interest 
for him. And such I believe to be the case with many less dis- 
tinguished sportsmen. 

The ways of starlings at this season are indeed well worthy of 
notice. During the day they forage for themselves all about the 
country in small flocks. They may be seen consorting amicably 
with lapwings, and picking up a living with them on the stub- 
bles. But as evening comes on, all the scattered bands leave 
their feeding-ground, and, whether for security or merely for 
society, fly leisurely over field and hedge to some rendezvous, 
where enormous numbers of them pass the night together. One 
such rendezvous, where all the starlings of Aberdeenshire seem 
to collect just now, is close to a house where I am staying; 
and it is a wonderful sight to watch the whole huge army going 
through their evolutions before roosting, just as we used at 
school to pull up on the bars of our cubicles and practise our 
gymnastics by way of preparing for bed. About 4 o'clock, 
the first detachment, which may consist of twenty birds, or as few 
as five or six, swoops over the low belt of firs which divides the 
surrounding country from their playground. The game begins at 
once: this handful of birds, increasing in numbers every minute, 
keeps flying at a tremendous pace above the lawn and fir 
plantations, twisting and turning, wheeling and whirling with 
a marvellous combination of suddenness and accuracy. All the 
time fresh detachments are coming in, which at once join the 
main body and take part in the operation which they find pro- 
ceeding ; and before bed-time arrives, all the sky is black with 
myriads of them. And yet, in spite of their great number, high 
speed and close order, there are never any collisions or confusions 
of any kind : they all turn like one bird, and keep their distances 
exactly. While in the air, they make little noise except with 
their wings; but on settling, they set up a tremendous chattering, 
which goes on for a long time. When they are going to settle, 
they fly once cr twice over the trees they have fixed on, and then 
drop like stones upon the top branches, on which they cluster 
as close as they can crowd. They are usually dissatisfied with 
their first choice, and after some vehement argument, rise up 
in a great cloud, and take some more exercise before settling 
again. At last they settle in some favourite trees, not to get 
up again; but the chattering goes on for some time into the 
night, with a sound as of pouring water. 

Colonel Peter Hawker once took advantage of this gregarious 
instinct of starlings in order to kill a multitude of them at one 
shot. They were roosting in some reeds at Alresford, in Hamp- 
shire; and one morning at dawn he startled them up by the 
discharge of a small gun, and then fired from a punt his double- 
swivel duck-gun at the huge army. The carnage was awful: 
he picked up two hundred and forty-three dead birds, and the 
workmen, when the reeds were cut down, declared that they 
found between two and three hundred more. Such useless 
slaughter seems unworthy of such a good old sportsman as 
Colonel Hawker. He says, with his curious use of italics, 
“If their heads be immediately pulled off, this will, in a great 
degree, prevent their having a bitter taste,’ and adds that 
starlings are very good when stewed with rice, or made into a 
curry. But, though tradition assures us that four-and-twenty 
blackbirds were baked in a pie, one can hardly imagine that two 
hundred and forty-three starlings were made into a curry.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Knockleith, N.B. J. D. Dz 





A NATURE MEMORANDUM OF OCTOBER. 
[To THe EpriToR oF THE “‘SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Sir,—An October “ memorandum ” from Nature may possibly 
interest you. This has been the hottest summer I remember 
in London since 1868; yet I have not seen one wasp, in London 
or suburbs, this year. Two hundred and fifty miles North, some 
few days ago, I was positively “ plagued” with them all over 
the house; and therefore killed twenty-seven of them, at one 
battue from blinds and curtains, upon the dining-room window. 
Some time after “killing” them, as I thought, I noticed that 
one was not dead, and was seemingly stinging the thorax of 
another, round which he had curled himself. Remembering a 
naughty school-boy practice of my time, I touched the one still 
alive with a piece of india-rubber. The wasp angrily curled his 





tail round to the rubber, stung at it; and the sting adhered 
firmly, so that in removing the wasp, I caused him to lose his 
sting, dragging it from the tail, with what I may call the “ root, ™ 
attached to it (a little speck in all). I at once killed the wasp ; 
“entirely ” (shall I say ?) this time. It then-occurred to me 
pull the sting and root away from the india-rubber, by help of 
my penknife, to examine it. I observed that it still showed 
signs of “life” and activity. I touched it, to turn it over, with 
the rubber; when, to my surprise, the sting stung at the same 
almost as energetically as it did while in that tiger-like muscular 
armed sheath, the wasp’s body. This it did several times ; 
piercing the robber, and adhering, more or less tenaciously, 
Now, we were not surprised at the sting showing signs of “ life * 
—or, at all events, muscular action—after separation from the 
body, but at its showing the will to sting. Not the will not to 
sting, be it observed, which might just as readily have been, one 
would think, but the wasp-like angriness and eagerness to sting 
when touched.—I am, Sir, &c., 








BOOKS. 


—_>——_- 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL* 

Tux true nature of a political Constitution, like that of a man, 
can only be completely known and understood when alive. How- 
ever perfect are the memorials of the dead, it is impossible that 
from them can be reproduced exactly the character of the living, 
So with the English Constitution. When that astonishing 
collection of customs and observances, positive enactments and 
constitutional fictions, privileges, rights and etiquettes, which 
during the march of history, and in accordance with the 
spirit and character of the English race, has been bound into a 
political system, and made the most famous instrument of 
government in the world, shall have ceased to exist, one at least 
of the most vital organisms of the Constitution is certain to be 
misunderstood. No analyser of the English Constitution after it 
has ceased to exist, will ever be able to realise fully the position of 
the Privy Council. No amount of mere description will suffice 
to make posterity realise the nature of that strange body, which, 
looked at historically, is the last remains of the parent stock 
from which almost every political institution we possess has 
been derived; which at this moment is the only part of the 
Constitution that can, without legislative intervention, germinate 
and throw out new offshoots ; of which the most formal aspect 
is the Supreme Court of the Empire, the most informal the 
secret committee that wields the sovereign executive authority 
which it has gathered with one hand from the House of 
Commons, and with the other from the Crown. The Privy 
Council, as we know it, a living organism, will no more be able 
to be described accurately in history than can the exact functions 
of the Roman Senate be realised now its actual working cannot 
be watched and studied. 

We, however, who can see the Privy Council as it is, and can 
trace back to its source the running stream of development, need 
not despair of appreciating with exactness its position in our poli- 
tical system. As an attempt to set out the origin of the Privy 
Council in a clear and accurate manner, the prize essay of 
Professor Albert Dicey, just republished, will be gladly welcomed 
by all constitutional students. Though written twenty-seven 
years ago, and so before the researches of Professor Freeman, the 
Bishop of Chester, and the great German investigators of our early 
history, the essay is extraordinarily full and correct in its account 
of the Privy Council. The admirable qualities of clearness of ex+ 
position, certainty of thought, closeness of reasoning, and accuracy 
of detail which are to be found in Professor Dicey’s later works, 
are apparent—though, of course, in a less degree—in this 
youthful essay. In it, too, we see signs not only of that instinct 
for the elucidation of constitutional problems without which the 
most minute research is half-useless, but of the lawyer’s feeling 
towards history, which makes him specially alert for what is of 
positive legal value in the subject of his inquiry, and renders 
him ever inclined to challenge constitutional theories with the 
question,—‘ Is that good law?’ Without wishing to minimise 
the value of the work of Professor Stubbs, it must be admitted 
that the absence of the legal sense in him is sometimes inclined 
to produce, if not inaccuracy, at least indistinctness of view. In 
Professor Dicey, however, the desire only to make statements 
that are at once definite, positive, and sustainable on argument, 





* The Privy Council, The Arnold Prize Essay, 1860, By Albert Venn Dicey, 
B.C.L., Vinerian Professor of English Law in the University of Oxford. London: 
Macmillan and Co, 1887. 
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jg always conspicuous, and is as marked in his prize essay as in 


his later volumes. 


Without attempting to summarise Professor Dicey’s essay, 
it may be useful to sketch in general outline the rise and nature 
of the Privy Council. Every ruler of a country not absolutely 
parbarous, draws round him some sort of council of the great 
men among his subjects, to whose advice he listens. The feudal 
Sovereigns of England summoned to their councils the principal 
tenants of the Crown. This body soon obtained the name of the 
Great Council. Meetings, however, of the body in its widest 
meaning were necessarily few and far between; but instead 
of them, or rather as representing them, the King assembled 
more often the great officers of his Court in a permanent 
Council, which, to begin with, was not very clearly differentiated 
from the Great Council itself, though it soon obtained the dis- 
tinctive name of the Aula Regis or Curia Regis. The Curia Regis 
was in effect much like the body which we know later under the 
name of the Privy Council. Its further development can be best 
understood by comparing it to one of those nebulous stars which 
the astronomers tell us shed portions of their own bodies in such a 
way that those portions become separate entities. To begin with, 
the Curia Regis gave off, about the middle of the twelfth century, 
the Court of the Exchequer. That is, it was very soon found 
convenient to give over toa special committee of the Council the 
financial work of the King’s Court. This committee soon hardened 
into a separate administrative, and then judicial organism, 
under the name of the Exchequer Court. Next, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and the Court of Common Pleas were split off 
and became independent bodies. But though the Curia Regis, 
or King’s Council, thus parted with certain of its functions, 
it still kept the administration of the vast prerogatives 
of the Crown in its possession. Chief among these was the 
equitable jurisdiction of the Crown,—that is, the prerogative of 
the Crown to do grace and favour among its subjects. Soon, 
however, what had happened with the Courts of Common Law 
happened with the equitable jurisdiction of the Council, and the 
Court of Chancery was shed by the Curia Regis. At the 
same time as the Council was shedding its judicial functions 
on one side, it was losing, by the development of Parliament, 
its legislative powers on the other. Into this, however, it is not 
possible to enter here. It is enough to remind our readers that 
Parliament and the Privy Council have a common origin, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say that Parliament, like 
the Law Courts, have their origin in that Great Council which 
dwindled to the Privy Council. After these developments, the 
Council for a time remained without change under the name of 
the Ordinary Council, though there were signs of its power 
being exercised by a smaller body within the Council which began 

to be called the Privy Council. This Privy Council during the 
Tudors, partly by a legitimate exercise of the Royal prerogative, 
partly by an illegal usurpation of power, began to assume judicial 
functions of a kind which, if left alone, would have resulted in the 
creation of another Court of Law. The process, however, by 
which the Court of the Star-Chamber was fast becoming a 
regular instead of an informal tribunal, was checked by the Great 
Rebellion. On the Restoration, the King’s Council, indeed, sur- 
vived; but it had received a serious rebuff at the hands of its 
old opponent, the Common Law. The pretensions on which the 
Star-Chamber rested were gone for ever. The vitality of the 
Privy Council in other directions, however, was unaltered. In 
the reign of Charles IL., it evolved that secret committee, or 
Cabinet, which has ever since been the chief executive instru- 
ment of the State. This most important committee of State 
—originally concerned with foreign affairs—was, however, 
not the only committee of the Privy Council. Others, such 
as the Lords of Trade and Plantations, from time to time 
were commissioned to deal with particular pieces of adminis- 
trative work. The growth of the doctrine that no Royal act 
was valid unless countersigned by a Minister of the Crown, 
had resulted in making the Privy Council “the only legal 
medium through which the Crown could exert its prerogative.” 
Thus, when the Crown exercised its prerogative in matters of 
trade, it was by means of Orders in Council. During the 
eighteenth century, the rise of the Colonial and Indian Empire 
gave a fresh development to the Privy Council. Suppose 
that persons in the Dependencies of the Crown were aggrieved 
in some way which prevented any remedy being obtained 
in the English Courts of Law, or that questions arose in 
those Dependencies of a kind such as had not arisen before, 
the means of redress was a petition to the Sovereign. These 








petitions the Sovereign was, of course, unable to deal with 
in person, and he accordingly appointed a special committee 
of the Privy Council to decide them. One of the judicial 
reforms of fifty years ago was to systematise this practice 
by making a permanent Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, to which all Indian and Colonial appeals were referred. 
This body has, of course, become an ordinary Court of Law, 
but its origin is remembered in the fact that the Lords of the 
Council do not give judgment directly, but only declare that it 
is their intention to advise her Majesty to give a particular 
decision. The erection of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council into the final Court of Appeal for the Empire, is thus 
the last instance of the Council shedding its powers, and of the 
body thrown off becoming in our own day—just as did the Courts 
of Exchequer, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Chancery 
in the Middle Ages,—a permanent judicial body. The 
importance of the last offspring of the Privy Council, how- 
ever, is even greater than just stated. Under the Judica- 
ture Act of 1876, the House of Lords was nominally re- 
tained as a final Court of Appeal. In reality, a new Court 
bearing that name was created. The policy of that Act, how- 
ever, and of successive Governments has been to merge this 
Court with the Judicial Committee. Ultimately, the House of 
Lords as a Court of Appeal and the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council will become one as regards the members that 
compose the Courts, and thus the whole Empire will be under 
the jurisdiction of one great Court of Appeal, which will sit 
nominally as two bodies, but which will in effect be the same, 
and thus the greatest Law Court of the world, greater in tradition 
and in scope, if not in power, than even the Supreme Court of 
the United States of America. The historian who likes to dwell 
on the vicissitudes of institutions can have no small interest 
in noticing here how the House of Lords, which inherited its 
judicial functions from that Great Council which the Privy 
Council represents, is, after nearly six hundred years, on the 
point of merging those functions with the last offspring of the 
Privy Council. 

The productive powers of the Privy Council are not, however, 
yet dried up. At this moment, if the Crown is called upon to 
perform some unaccustomed act, it is to the Privy Council that 
recourse is had. For instance, if, as in the case of Queensland, 
the two Houses of Legislature quarrel, and petition the Crown 
to decide between them, it is to the Privy Council (not the Judi- 
cial Committee, which only deals with ordinary suits at law) 
that the question is referred. Again, suppose that two foreign 
Powers asked the English Crown to arbitrate on some question 
in dispute. It would be to a special committee of the Privy 
Council that the matter would be referred. The Privy Council 
is alive,—who can say what may not be its next development ? 

Before taking leave of Professor Dicey’s work, we cannot 
resist quoting his excellent summary of the position of the 
Cabinet :— 

“The growth of the Cabinet was, however, a gradual process. The 
Council is still the only body of Royal Ministers known to the English 
law, and it was long before the people generally recognised the fact, 
that the Privy Council was not in reality the government of the 
realm. It long continued to be the custom to convoke the Privy 
Council on important occasions, such as the signature of the Peace 
of Utrecht. But the convocation was a mere formality, since 
Ministers had decided what was to be done, before the Council met. 
This useless form, which could have no other effect than to diminish 
the responsibility of the Crown’s real advisers, has now been dropped. 
Yet, down to a late period, the Cabinet was looked upon as an 
anomaly. A writer of 1701 lays down the principle, that ‘in setting 
the seal to foreign alliances the Chancellor has a safe rule to follow ; 
that is, hambly to inform his Majesty that he cannot legally set the 
great seal to a matter of that consequence unless the same be 
first debated and resolved in Council.’ In 1711 an objection was 
made in Parliament to the term ‘Cabinet Council,’ as an expression 
unknown to our law; and Lord Peterborough could describe the Privy 
Council as a body ‘who were thought to know everything and knew 
nothing,’ and the Cabinet Council as those ‘who thought nobody 
knew anything but themselves.’ In truth the Cabinet is an anomaly, 
though it is one with which custom has made the present age so 
familiar that its strangeness is forgotten. In theory the Cabinet is 
nothing but a committee of the Privy Council, yet with the Coancil 
it has in reality no dealings; and thus the extraordinary result has 
taken place, that the Government of England is in the hands of men 
whose position is legally undefined : that while the Cabinet is a word 
of every-day use, no lawyer can say what a Cabinet is: that while no 
ordinary Englishman knows who the Lords of the Council are, the 
Church of England prays, Sunday by Sunday, that these Lords 
may be ‘endued with wisdom and understanding!’ that while the 
collective responsibility of Ministers is a doctrine appealed to by 
members of the Government, no less than by their opponents, it is 
more than doubtful whether such responsibility could be enforced by 
any legal penalties: that, to sum up this catalogue of contradictions, 
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the Privy Council has the same political powers which it had when 
Henry VIII. ascended the throne, whilst it is in reality composed of 
persons many of whom never have taken part or wished to take part 
in the contests of political life.’’ 

This passage, though it, of course, cannot be expected to display 
the same extraordinary grasp of legal subjects, vigour and 
originality of thought, and distinction of style, which are to be 
found in Professor Dicey’s more mature work, is still conceived 
in a spirit at once sound and judicious, and is, in truth, a piece 
of constitutional criticism of which no historian or lawyer need 
be ashamed. 





A PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE AND BEAUTY.* 


“A Lover,” according to Chamfort, quoted by Mr. Finck, “is a 
man who endeavours to be more amiable than it is possible for 
him to be; and this is the reason why almost all lovers appear 
ridiculous.” But it would be altogether unjust to charge love 
with the absurdities of its male votaries,—male, it must be 
remembered, for the sex which almost always inspires the 
feeling, usually preserves its dignity. The description, which, 
of course, depicts the modern lover, is not merely amusing; it is 
characteristic. Love in the nineteenth century, and in those 
countries where it has freest opportunity—England and America 
—involves a service on the part of the cavalier which seeks to 
become a servitude tothe lady. Mr. Finck asserts that this kind of 
love, “ romantic love,” as he terms it, was unknown to the ancient 
world, only dimly perceived by chivalry, first proclaimed by 
Dante, and elaborated by Shakespeare. But he forgets the story of 
Jacob and Rachel, and the myth of Hercules and Omphale. The 
truth is, that romantic love has always existed, in every clime 
and age, since man left simian society; and the records of 
travellers show that it is to be found among even the lowest 
savages. It has not so much developed in kind, as expanded in 
degree, with the widening of the freedom of intercourse between 
the sexes. In English and American novels, the lover is often 
enough ridiculous; in Continental novels, rarely so, for society 
on the Continent seldom gives him the chance of which he is so 
ready to avail himself in Anglo-Saxon lands. How it comes to 
pass that his freedom lands him so often in a ridiculous situa- 
tion, Mr. Finck does not explain. Probably this result, which 
to the lover is not unpleasing, is brought about by a kind of 
absent-mindedness due to the intensity of his absorption in the 
adoration of the object of his passion, an intensity only attain- 
able where the opportunities of adoration are frequent. 

Of the genesis, evolution, varieties, and incidents of love, 
Mr. Finck gives a fairly good account, though much too diffuse 
a one, which may be read with no great profit, perhaps, but at 
least with amusement. We agree with it on the whole, 
but with some modifications which will appear from what 
follows. Throughout Nature it is usually the male, where 
there is a male, who pursues; and in the animal world, the 
female is little more than the passive prize of his endeavours. 
Notwithstanding Darwin’s assertions to the contrary, it is 
more than doubtful whether she ever exercises any choice. 
The instances in which the female seems to possess a power 
of selection fall to the ground when the facts are closely 
examined; and what Darwin termed sexual selection is almost 
certainly merely a case of natural selection. Whether, indeed, 
animals have any sense of beauty, apart from a mere pleasurable 
excitement caused by colour, and perhaps by colour-harmonies, 
may be doubted. Passing to mankind, despite the subordination 
of the woman—more marked in the middle stages of human 
evolution than in the earlier or later—she both has and exercises 
a power of choice, though limited usually to a choice among 
pretendents. The vir, on the other hand, does not seem to 
choose, but to obey an instinct :— 

‘Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ?” 
sings Marlowe. Hence the moods of woman’s love are infinitely 
more various and interesting than those of man’s, which are 
merely phases of pursuit. He sighs or exults, is melancholy or 
frantic, always at one or other extreme of the gamut of passion ; 
while his mistress displays a thousand changing aspects, and 
enjoys as many different delights, taking a pleasure in the 
brief despotism Nature allows her, which it were surely 
ungenerous to resent. Nay, her very mobility adds to her 


attractiveness :— 
* Souvent femme varie, 
Fol est qui s’y fie,” 


is a man’s epigram, as shallow as ungallant. What were woman 





* Romantic Love and Personal Beauty. By Henry T, Finck. 2 vols. London 
and New York: Macmillan and Co. 1887, 
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without her variability, which, after all, is but her instinctive 
perception of the great truth enounced in a judgment of a cou» 
@amour of the twelfth century, delivered by the Countess of 
Champagne, that “les obstacles donnent du prix & l'amour” p 

The French are not, perhaps, the best lovers, but they arethe 
best commentators on what Victor Hugo, in his grandiloquent 
way, yet not untruly, describes as the perfect union —« Uy 
homme et une femme qui se fondent en un ange; c’est le ciel,” 
The original genesis of love may lie in mere desire; but that is 
only its beginning, just as language originates in mere emotional 
cries. The lowest savages have some perception of female 
beauty, and their standards, different as they appear from our 
own, are nevertheless always found on close examination to 
present points of identity. Even of the third element of modern 
love, the moral element, personal affection, they possess a share, 
and the history of the evolution of human love is nothing more 
than that of the growth of the selective and directive influences 
born of wsthetic and moral culture, and amplified by freedom 
of intercourse, working within a group of phenomena common 
to the world of men and that of animals. 

One might as well try to bind the winds as to define love, 
Sainte-Beuve said its mysteries were unfathomable. So they 
are; but hints may be gathered from innumerable sources 
throwing light upon the different aspects and phases of the most 
powerful of human sentiments, for the theme is as inexhaustible 
as it is attractive. Schopenhauer saw in it the merging of the 
feeling of the individual in that of the race, a merely utilitarian 
view, from which, however, he drew the laudable conclusion that 
arranged marriages were to be condemned. Bussy Rabutin 
rises above his usual level in describing love as a “désir d’étre 
aimé de ce qu’on aime.” Madame Necker calls it “un état de 
guerre continuelle,” which it doubtless is; but then, is it not 
much more? One of love’s peculiar characteristics is given in 
a paradox of Pierre Corneille :— 

“ T’amour, dans sa prudence, est toujours indiscret, 
A force de se taire il trahit son secret.” 

Raleigh sings :— 

‘Silence in love bewrays more woe 

Than words, tho’ ne’er so witty.” 

Shakespeare gives the whole theory and art of love, but after 
trial, we abandon the attempt to choose a quotation. Napoleon 
thought it an idle man’s occupation, and some modern French- 
man tells us that it gives wit to those who have none, and takes 
it from those who have. Balzac prettily calls it the poetry of 
the senses, dwelling wholly on its asthetic features. Madame 
de Staél, taking a larger and profounder view, says that love is 
“Vhistoire de la vie des femmes; une épisode dans celle des 
hommes.” 

Mr. Finck, who sees clearly how greatly feminine surpasses 
virile love in interest, discusses amusingly the nature of 
coquetry and coyness, and condemns both, much too un- 
reservedly to our mind. Flirtation, on the other hand, which 
—by some Frenchman again—is defined as consisting on the 
gentleman’s part of “attentions without intentions”—the 
quotation is Mr. Finck’s—he altogether approves. On the 
lady’s side, it is a sort of reconnaissance, a view of the ground 
on which the lines of siege are to be drawn, a preliminary peep 
at the enemy’s forces, and a series of feints inducing their 
revelation. It is in some measure her answer to and 
defence against gallantry, which Montesquieu describes as 
“le délicat, leger, et perpetuel mensonge de l’amour,” the 
heritage of chivalry, itself the product of Christianity and 
the Northern respect for woman. Galanterie is, etymologically, 
simply “ gaiety,” and its poetical expression was the business of 
the joyeuse science. Of Northern birth, it was essentially of 
French growth, and spread throughout Europe with French 
manners. In the Middle Ages it was first a phase in the educa- 
tion of the Knight, and afterwards a mode of display of aesthetic 
sentiment. With the advent of the Renaissance it degenerated ; 
in the eighteenth century it was little more than an elegant 
frivolity, covering less vice, however, than is commonly sup- 
posed; and in the nineteenth, gallantry has become a sort of 
love-making in public, real or feigned, pushed just so far as the 
dissimulation of modern society allows. 

Mr. Finck’s elaborate account of general and comparative 
female beauty we must leave to the reader’s criticism, The 
great fault of his book is its diffuseness and want of proportion. 
One volume would well have contained all he has to say that 
the world will care to hear. But he has read widely, if not 
deeply, and writes with ease, though not always in good taste. 
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His onslaught on fashion as the great enemy of beauty is as 
well delivered as it is well merited; but we fear the onslaught 
will be in vain. On the various features of woman’s beauty, 
Mr. Finck might have consulted Ludovic Lalanne, who, in his 
Curiosités Littéraires, has collected a number of poetic addresses 
to them, varieties of the sonnet to a mistress’s eyebrow. One 
of the prettiest we know of, not, however, to be found in 
Lalanne, is Gabriello Chiabrera’s canzone—“ Belle rose por- 
orine ’—to his lady-love’s lips, with the concluding stanza of 
which this discursive paper may perhaps fitly close :— 


“Se giammai tra fior vermigli, 
Se tra gigli 
Veste |’Alba un aureo velo; 
E su rote di zaftiro 
Move in giro, 
Noi diciam che ride il cielo. 

Ben é ver, quando @ giocondo, 
Ride il mondo, 
Ride il ciel quando é giojoso, 
Ben é ver; ma non san poi 
Come voi 
Fare un riso grazioso.’’ 





THE COUNT OF ''HE SAXON SHORE.* 

By placing the scene of his tale in Britain, the author of The 
Count of the Saxon Shore has given novelty to a familiar subject. 
The last days of the Western Empire have often furnished sub- 
jects to writers of historical fiction, and quite recently they have 
received learned and brilliant treatment in Felix Dahn’s novels 
of The Wanderings of the Peoples. But Dahn, and all his pre- 
decessors, place the scene of their tales in Southern Germany, 
in Gaul, or in Italy, and we are apt to forget that the Romanised 
Britons passed through the same experiences as the other pro- 
vincials of the Empire, when they were abandoned by the 
Roman legions to the mercy of Saxon pirates and Pictish robbers. 
Professor Church has endeavoured to reproduce the British 
scene in the great drama at Portsmouth, on the Solent, and in 
the Isle of Wight. There is a good description of the departure 
of the Roman legions under the usurper Constantine, and of the 
despair of the deserted Celts, who, sorely against their will, had 
to make an experiment in Home-rule. A Roman officer who 
remained behind says to one of them,—‘‘ Why don’t you defend 
yourselves ?”” The Briton replies,—* You have not allowed us 
to do anything for ourselves, and how can we do it now at a few 
months’ notice?” This officer is the hero of the story,—Count 
Allius, a Roman of primitive virtue who resided in a villa on 
the Isle of Wight, and whose office was to defend that portion 
of the English coast known as Sawonicus limes against the 
attacks of Saxon pirates. A‘lius is devoted to the Emperor at 
Ravenua, and takes no part in the revolt of the legionaries. 
When Constantine leaves Britain to establish a short-lived 
dominion in Gaul and Spain, Ailius remains behind to protect 
the scared population. His gallant struggle against panic and 
disorder is fully described; and we are permitted to see the 
gradual dawning on his mind of the hopelessness of the task he 
had undertaken. The poet Claudian arrives in Britain, and 
Aglius learns from him that his friend Stilicho, the defender of 
the Empire, had been murdered by the order of the Emperor. 
This deed of fatuous treachery gives a severe shock to the 
loyalty of the old soldier. He speaks of joining the Saxons, 
and listens to Claudian, who urges him to sail westward to the 
country of the blessed Hyperboreans. In the end, Roman 
loyalty prevailed ; and he determined to obey the summons of 
Honorius, and to return to Italy. 

Although Ailius is the nominal hero, the most heroic personage 
in the story is not the Count, but a British maiden named Carna. 
In assigning the heroic réle to a weak girl, the author has shown a 
true insight into the spirit of the time. It was a timein which the 
courage of the strong failed ; but many of the weak, women and 
priests especially, displayed unexpected resources. Faith and 
imagination work miracles in seasons of despair; and Carna 
possessed both. She was a British maiden of noble birth whom 
Alias had adopted; and she plays a leading part throughout 
the story. Kidnapped by a Druid priest who hoped to propitiate 
the old gods by a human sacrifice, she is saved at the last 
moment by a Saxon captive, Cedric, who loves her, as she stands 
on the sacrificial stone in the circle of Stonehenge. When Ai‘lius 
determines to leave Britain, he takes it for granted that Carna 
will accompany him and his daughter to Italy ; but the maiden 





* The Count of the Saxon Shove ; ov, the Villa in Vectis: a Tale of the Departure 
of the Romans from Britain. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A.; with the 
Collaboration of Ruth Putman, London: Seeley and Co. 13987. 





elects to remain in Britain, to minister to her suffering fellow- 
countrymen. We get a farewell glimpse of her in her old age, 
during the reign of King Arthur, when she is the leader of a 
company of holy women devoted to the service of the Church. 
Carna is, indeed, a character of unusual attractiveness. We 
have rarely met in fiction with a better example of that true 
feminine courage, inspired by faith and love, which lives on in 
times when courage and hope have died out in the hearts of 
strong men. 


The Count of the Sawon Shore will be read by multitudes of 
young readers for the sake of the story, which abounds in moving 
adventures; older readers will value it for its accurate pictures 
of the last days of Roman Britain. Very little is directly 
known of the closing scenes of Roman domination in Britain ; 
but Professor Church’s wide and varied learning has enabled 
him to draw upon the history of analogous and contemporary 
events. The picture is as nearly historical as is possible in the 
circumstances. The incidents and surroundings always belong 
to the fifth century, but the sentiment appears to us to be some- 
times too modern. For example, Carna attempts to convert her 
lover Cedric to the Christian faith, and he replies that as God 
has sent his dead brother to hell because he never heard the 
Gospel, he prefers to go thither also. Carna thinks there 
is something in Cedric’s objection; and says to him sub- 
sequently :— You told me some time since that you would 
sooner go into everlasting darkness with your own people than 
bow the knee to a God whom you believed to have dealt unjustly 
with them. It was a noble resolve; and I have honoured you 
for it.” We confess to a doubt whether the liberal theology 
would have found such an open-minded disciple in a devout 
British maiden of the fifth century. It is, however, more 
difficult for the historical novelist to avoid anachronisms of senti- 
ment than anachronisms of fact; for the simple reason that the 
sentiment of former times is often unintelligible, and sometimes 
intolerable, to our own. We should hate the characters of a 
novelist who ventured to make them talk with unvarnished 
plainness the sentiments of our remote ancestors. <A similar 
objection might be made to the prophecy of Carna, were it not 
that here the author is obviously using the privilege of the poet, 
and the passage itself is one that disarms criticism. While she 
utters it, Carna is looking down on the home of her youth, the 
villa in the Isle of Wight to which the Saxon pirates have set 
fire :— 

“Tt was a contrast full of significance, and the girl, in whose pure 
and enthusiastic soul there seemed to be something of a prophetic 
power, caught some of its meaning. That ruined house was the past, 
the days of the Roman domination. It had had its uses, it had done 
its work, but it had become corrupt and feeble, and it was passing 
away for ever. And the future was there, symbolised in the Saxon 
ships that, brightened by the sunshine, were speeding their way, 
instinct, as it seemed, with a vigorous and hopeful life, across the 
waters. That was the new power that was to shake this worn-out 
civilisation, and raise in the course of ages a fair fabric of its own. 
‘Courage, my friends,’ she cried; ‘God hath not deserted us, nor our 
dear country. We have sinned much, and we shall have much to 
bear. But He has chosen this land for a great work, and He will 
make all things work together for good till He has accomplished it.’ 
She was silent for a few moments. When she began to speak again, 
some mighty inspiration seemed to carry her beyond the present and 
out of herself. ‘ Yes,’ she cried; ‘ God hath great things in store for 
this dear country of ours. I see a great blackness of darkness. From 
many houses, great and fair, where the rulers of the land lived 
delicately, shall go up to heaven the smoke of a great burning, and the 
fields shall be untilled and desolate, and the rivers shall run red with 
blood. But beyond the darkness I see a light, and the light shines 
upon a land that is fair as the garden of the Lord; and therein I 
behold great cities thronged with men, and in the midst of them 
stately houses of God, such as have never yet been built by skill of 
human hand. And the people that work and worship there are not 
of our race, nor yet wholly strange. For the Lord shall make to 
Himself a people from out of them that know Him not, even from the 
rovers of the sea; they that pull down His church shall build it again, 
and they shall carry His name to many lands, for the sea shall be 
covered with their ships; and they shail rale over the nations from 
the one end of heaven to the other.’ ” 


ARCHERY.* 
Tus thanks of the archery world are due to Mr. Butt for 
having taken Mr. Ford’s Theory and Practice of Archery in 
hand, and dealt with it so effectively. The forward place he has 
himself held as a good shot, especially at the 60-yards range, and 
his long and intimate connection with archery, seemed to point 
to him as the man best qualified for the task, and it is fortunate 





* The Theory and Practice of Archery. By the late Horace Ford. Thoroughly 
Revised and Rewritten by W. Butt, M.A., for many years Hon, Secretary of the 
Royal Toxophilite Society. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1837. 
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for the rising generation of archers that his services were avail- 
able. The want of a standard practical guide to archery has been 
felt for many years past, Mr. Ford’s book having long been out 
of print, and it being only possible to obtain a copy occasionally 
through the second-hand booksellers. As it is the only book to 
which archers are accustomed to go for advice, its rarity has 
doubtless hindered many a young archer from making a 
start. Mr. Butt has not merely revised, he has rewritten Mr. 
Ford’s book, omitting what was obsolete or unpractical, but 
substituting plenty of fresh information, which his own 
experience or that of his contemporaries had accumulated. 
The five points of archery insisted upon by Roger Ascham— 
viz., Standing, Nocking, Drawing, Holding, and Loosing— 
are exhaustively treated by Mr. Butt, who follows for the 
most part in the footsteps of Mr. Ford, but, penetrating 
further than he did, has taught much that was then unknown. 
Though not dogmatic on the subject of “ drawing,” he strongly 
advocates the rule of invariably bringing the loosing hand to 
precisely the same place, leaving to the bow-arm the duty of 
elevation or depression. Some archers have reversed this 
process; but Ascham’s maxim that “good mennes faultes are 
not to be followed” is applicable here; and we think Mr. Butt 
proves distinctly the superiority of the former theory. Like 
Ascham, too, he considers that “ drawyne well is the best parte 
of shootyng,” for without drawing well, it is almost impossible 
to take aim or loose with any chance of success; but he does 
not contend that there is only one best method of drawing. A 
bad style of drawing is often traceable to the archer being over- 
bowed. This is too common a failing with beginners, and is 
due to their anxiety to see the arrows fly low. This, however, 
must not be indulged in at the expense of strength; and as 
there is no necessity for any one to use a bow that cannot be 
kept under control, it is impolitic to tax one’s strength undaly. 


Mr. Butt enumerates three successful methods of drawing, 
viz.,—(1), to draw the arrow home at once, locsing when it has 
been aimed, without any further draw; (2), to draw the arrow 
within an inch or a little more of home, aiming then, and loosing 
after the completion of the draw; and (3), the method of com- 
bining the operations of drawing and aiming so continuously 
that the loose is the uninterrupted completion of the draw. 
We have not space to discuss fully the pros and cons of these 
three methods of drawing; but we may say briefly that if a 
man can contrive to get the point of the arrow on his point 
of aim simultaneously with the exact completion of the draw, 
and then loose without any perceptible pause, we think the 
third method would prove the best; but such a combination 
requires reserve-power and extreme steadiness. ‘I'he nature 
of the draw will be to some extent determined by the drawing- 
power of the shooter, for one method is less tiring than another, 
and a shooter will generally fall into the one that comes 
easiest. Mr. Ford recommended that the arrow be at least 
three-fourths drawn when brought upon the line of aim, but 
Mr. Butt considers this insufficient, and says that about nine- 
tenths of drawing should be by that time accomplished. He 
warns his readers against any movement of the bow-hand when 
drawing-up, from the left towards the right, as that movement 
tends to contract rather than to expand the chest. He warns 
them also against using adventitious helps or “dodges” in 
drawing, for though they may be useful as experiments, he con- 
siders they will prove distracting when used habitually. In this, 
however, we think he does not allow sufficiently for human 
instability. Surely, anything that will assist in rendering more 
certain the distance drawn of every arrow shot, must be ad- 
vantageous; and to all but the very strongest men, we imagine 
that the regular touching by the drawing-hand of some part of 
the neck or chin, or the friction of a roughened arrow against the 
bow-hand, would be such a distinct assistance as to counteract 
any slight drawback due to distraction of mind or eye. A man 
will begin the York Round well, feeling fresh and fit for his work, 
and his 72 arrows at 100 yards may be all drawn precisely alike 
without his drawing-hand having sought either neck or chin; but 
when he begins the 80-yards range, it may be observed that his 
previous exertions have told upon him, whilst he, imagining from 
the effort it costs him that he is drawing as he did at 100 
yards, would find he is drawing at least an inch less. In sucha 
case, and there must be many towards the close of a day’s shooting, 
it seems to us that anything that would indicate to him exactly 
the then length of his draw would be a godsend to the spent 
archer. We think, too, it would cause less distraction than the 


alternative of having to move the direct vision from the point of 








a acti, 
aim to the point of the arrow, to ascertain how far it was drawn: 
in fact, if a man, other than a Ford or a Nesham, made it a rule 
either to touch his chin (under the aiming eye) with his drawing. 
hand, or to pull the roughened part of the arrow across the fore. 
finger of the bow-hand, or even to do both, we think the procesg 
would by force of habit become part of the natural operation of 
shooting, and would have no distracting influence whatever, Tg 
so, such assistance does not deserve to be classed among 
“dodges,” and fairly claims more recognition than Mr. Butt jg 
willing to grant. To some archers it is an unfailing resource jn 
times of need, and to many it is an absolute necessity; more. 
over, we suspect there are very few of our crack shots who 
can depend on always pulling their drawing-hand to exactly the 
same place without allowing it to touch anything en route, 

The very same eccentricities of style in shooting so humorously 
described by Ascham in the sixteenth century, and freely quoted 
by Mr. Butt, are to be seen at any large gathering of archers at 
the present time, and their extraordinary variety quite supports 
Mr. Butt’s contention that no one archer has yet been found 
to combine all the excellences that might be centred in a perfect 
archer. He considers there are as many varieties of attitude in 
archery as there are archers to call them into existence, and that 
no two are exactly alike in all particulars. This is not surprising, if 
ove remembers that even among those who have held champion. 
ship honours, there is a wonderful diversity of style. For instance, 
there is Major Fisher, the present champion, who shoots in a 
way at once easy and attractive, with apparently little effort, 
and with no indecision or straining during any part of the draw, 
giving the impression that he could go on for hours without 
failing or flagging. Mr. Nesham, last year’s champion, in a 
position firm and immoveable as a rock, and with an inex. 
haustible stock of strength at his command, combines wonderful 
steadiness and tenacity of purpose, and is a striking example 
of the success of a ‘dead’ loose following a prolonged pause with 
the arrow drawn home. The late Mr. Rimington, too, another ex- 
champion, affords an extreme instance of what may be done 
by drawing every arrow exactly the same distance and 
to the same place, though the process be not the prescribed 
one. There used to be at least five or six inches of his 
arrow undrawn at the loose ; but that fault was counteracted by 
his using an extra-powerful bow, and by never varying his length 
of draw by a hair’s-breadth. Differing as these three men do 
in almost every essential characteristic of standing, drawing, 
and loosing, they have yet found their way to the top of the 
tree; and each style, whilst possessing a marked individuality 
of its own, is one that cannot be condemned as a mannerism, 
whilst it fully bears out Mr. Butt’s assertion about the diversity 
of attitude. 

Without doubt, aiming is the most difficult part of archery to 
understand. “Unless,” says Mr. Butt, “the archer acquires a 
perfect understanding of the science of aiming, an almost im- 
passable barrier is presented to his progressing a single step 
beyond the commonest mediocrity.” He may occasionally make 
good scores, but they will fluctuate in a most unsatisfactory 
manner, and he will have nothing more to fall back upon than 
the sort of innate sympathy between hand and eye that 
enables a bowler to hit the wicket with more or less fre- 
quency, but never with certainty. Such sympathy or under- 
standing cannot be made infallible by the utmost persistence, 
and archers who have no point cf aim will soon find 
this to their cost when failure comes, and they have no 
data to assist them. Every archer must ascertain for 
himself where his point of aim will be; no book can tell 
him that, for it must depend on the strength of the bow, 
the weight of the arrow, the nature of the loose, and other 
matters. There are, of course, certain rudiments applicable to 
all archers, and Mr. Butt’s book will enable them to master 
these; but beginners must not underrate the conditions of 
successful archery, nor, on the other hand, must they be deterred 
by the apparently intricate details of direct and indirect vision, 
or the elaborate instructions for ‘ eyeing’ a bowstring. 

Not only has the average shooting improved considerably 
during the last twenty years, but the whole paraphernalia of 
archery has notably advanced, both in utility and finish. There 
is finer workmanship in the bows and arrows; the arm-guards 
and finger-tips are simplified and better adapted for the archer’s 
requirements; and there is a tendency to dispense with all 
unnecessary trappings. There is, however, one thing in which 

Mr. Butt tells us there is a falling-off, and that is in the quality 
of the bowstrings. It seems that the best are all of Belgian 
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make, and that twenty-five years ago the very best were 
obtained from a maker at Liége, by name Meeles, the 
last of his race, who, with his wife, kept most jealously the 
secret of the manufacture, which had been transmitted through 
many generations in the one family; and they died childless 
without communicating it to any one. Mr. Butt gives plenty 
of excellent advice to all who require an archer’s outfit, not only 
telling them how to regulate their selection of bows and arrows 
according to their strength of body and length of arm, but also 
instructing them with much pains how to manipulate for them- 
selves such minor matters as the second ‘eye,’ or the most 
durable ‘lapping’ to a bowstring. The superiority of the 
modern method of scoring is especially noticeable both in 
accuracy, and as a record, arrow for arrow, of the actual shooting. 
It is less liable to mistakes, and it is also easier to detect and 
correct them when made. The obligation of writing a figure on 
the scoring-board will cause the scorer to be more careful than the 
mere pricking of a pinhole in a card. It is curious that in con- 
nection with the specimen given by Mr. Butt of the obsolete 
method of scoring, a slight mistake should have crept in; but 
whether the fault is the scorer’s or the printer’s, we are unable 
to say. When Mr. Ford, in private practice, made 809 
from 137 hits on the York Round, he scored 164 at 60 yards 
with two dozen arrows; but in order to complete a St. 
George’s Round, he shot another dozen at 60 yards, and 
with this dozen he scored 80, making a total at 60 yards of 
244, not 246, 

Mr. Butt evidently leans towards the proposal for a change 
in the colouring of the targets, and there is somewhat of reproach 
in his designation of the present targets as “gaudy.” “Gay” 
would be a word more to our liking, and one fairer to targets 
that have done such good service. We are by no means satis- 
fied that the substitution of grey or some dull colour for the 
bright hues of the present facings would be a gain to the general 
cause of archery. It might be scientifically better adapted for 
making bigger scores, though we do not admit that; but it would 
not add to the popularity of archery as a pastime, nor would it 
enhance the picturesqueness of an archery meeting. Grey 
uniforms have been pronounced safer and more useful for our 
soldiers than scarlet, in that they offer a less conspicuous mark 
to the enemy’s riflemen ; but they do not become more popular 
on that account, and we believe no alteration has been made in 
the old-established Army uniforms, except in tropical countries. 
We feel sure, too, that lady archers will not approve the adoption 
of dull-coloured targets, and this is important, for archery will 
not prosper without the support and companionship of the other 
sex. Now that archery is practised as an amusement, and not 
for purposes of utility or hostility, it would be unfortunate for 
the ‘ National’ to sink into such a purely business meeting as 
the annual rifle contest at Wimbledon. The latter half of Mr. 
Butt’s book contains some interesting records of the Royal 
Toxophilite and other archery societies, and the special feats of 
individual archers; also the particulars of the Public Meetings 
of the last forty years, and the private-practice scores of our best 
archers, a collection of useful incidental information that must 
have involved considerable time and labour. 

Veteran archers will welcome Mr. Butt’s book as coming from 
one who, besides being one of themselves, is regarded as an 
authority on anything appertaining to archery. They will 
criticise it with a relish that nothing but long experience 
could give them, and it is not improbable they may 
alight upon a stray hint that will put them right upon 
some part of their shooting in which they never suspected 
anything wrong, but which had long militated against 
success. Recruits will welcome a book that can teach them 
all they want to know if they will read it aright. They 
may perhaps be alarmed at the nice distinctions between 
a ‘slashing,’ ‘dead,’ ‘active,’ or ‘lively’ loose, or may 
feel hopelessly lost amid the scientific lessons on the point 
of aim; but they must not expect to do too much at first. 
As soon as the preliminaries are mastered, and it is seen with 
what ease their seniors shoot, mountains will sink into molehills, 
there will be no difficulty in battling with the essentials of 
successful archery, and steady practice will do the rest. In 
1856, the year following the first appearance of Mr. Ford’s book, 
there was a marked improvement in the shooting, and several 
of the leading archers attributed their high positions in the 
prize-list to observing the directions given in his book. We 
hope a similar result may follow next year from an attentive 
perusal of this book, which Mr. Butt has prepared with so much 








care and ability, and which certainly entitles him to the credit 
of having done more for the cause of archery than any one else 
in this generation. 





MR. SYMONDS’S “ BENVENUTO CELLINI.”* 

Tus warmest admirer of Benvenuto’s genius and the severest 
censor of his crimes will equally welcome the translation and 
editing of this famous autobiography by Mr. Addington 
Symonds. The students of art and of history, the men of 
“lazy literature,” and the mere lovers of handsome, luxuriously 
printed books, will rejoice in a piece of work so thoroughly done, 
It may, indeed, be said that the astounding memoirs have 
been presented for the first time in English in a manner which 
would have satisfied the egregious vanity of Benvenuto himself, 
even if, in his vehement fashion, he might have more than 
demurred to the estimate and explanation of his nature 
and character with which the volume opens. That intro- 
duction is an admirable critical essay upon the man, his book, 
and his times; and it comes with some authority from Mr. 
Symonds, who has profoundly studied and brilliantly por- 
trayed the period. He says the memoirs form an epitome of 
the many-sided epoch, and speaks of the book as “the first 
which a student of the Italian renaissance should handle, in 
order to obtain the right direction for his minuter researches,” 
and “the last book to which he should return at the close of his 
exploratory voyages.” Such is the deliverance of one who has 
gone into the minutize of the times, and it stamps the value, as 
well as marks the place of an unstudied production which, ever 
since the original manuscript passed from hand to hand, and 
still more since it was printed, has commanded the admiration 
of all kinds of men. ‘That it should have been carefully 
translated by Goethe, is alone a testimony to its literary 
worth, fully confirmed by the tenacity with which it has 
held its place in modern European literature, a result due 
to its intrinsic excellence as the story of a human life, not less 
than to its importance as a contemporary evidence of manners 
and character. It may be said that all this was well known 
before, and that there was no need for a new translation. Mr. 
Symonds, however, furnishes conclusive proof that a new and 
a good translation was urgently required, and we shall be 
greatly surprised if his brilliant introduction does not clothe 
the book itself with a fresh value in the eyes of many who may 
have hitherto regarded the memoirs as the gasconade of a vain 
artist, and the brag of a swashbuckler. Whether he should 
have faithfully included all that Benvenuto set down, is a 
question which is not easy to answer. Mr. Symonds holds 
“ personally, that if a book is worth translating, it ought to be 
set forth in full,” and he has acted on that principle; but he 
admits that “there is room for various judgments,” and that 
some may insist that the method of omission pursued by some 
of his precursors is the better way. 

If the fascination of the book be admitted, what shall we say 
of its author ? Can we accept his testimony, or are we to brand 
him as a boaster and a liar? Mr. Symonds has tried him, and 
found that he was veracious “in the fashion of the sixteenth 
century, when swaggering and lawlesness were in vogue, which 
must be distinguished,” he somewhat drily adds, “from the 
fashion of the nineteenth century, when modesty and order are 
respectable.” And he shows that in two or three points, hitherto 
regarded as proofs of lying, the man was correct. One is remark- 
able. Benvenuto, after his imprisonment in St. Angelo, says he 
had a halo round his head, adding that it could be observed 
above his shadow “ in the morning from the rising of the sun for 
about two hours, and far better when the grass is drenched 
with dew.” Mr. Symonds says that this is only the record of an 
accurate but misinterpreted observation; for “any one who 
walks abroad in grassy places when the light is low, as 
at sunrise and sunset, can satisfy himself that his shadow 
cast on the dewy sward is surrounded with a rim of glory like 
a lunar rainbow.” Benvenuto, an exceptionally close observer, 
saw this, and inferred from the glory on his shadow that he had 
a glory on his head. Not an unnatural inference. He was in- 
dubitably active with his guns during and before the sack of 
Rome. He is accused of lying when he said he had shot the 
Constable of Bourbon. But he does not say so. He writes 
that, being with two others on the ramparts, they fired into the 
enemy and created a great commotion. “I discovered after- 





* The Life of Benvenuto Cellini, Newly translated into English by John 
Addington Symonds. With Engraved Portrait and ro Etchings by F. 
Laguillermie ; also Eighteen Reproductions of the Works o 
London: John C, Nimmo, 
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wards that one of our shots had killed the Constable of Bourbon; 
and from what I subsequently learned, he was the man whom I 
had first noticed above the heads of the rest.” Not a strong 
ground on which to base an accusation of deliberate false- 
hood. So with the Prince of Orange; it is not denied 
that Benvenuto mortally wounded him. If he has exag- 
gerated his share in the defence of the castle wherein the 
Pope had taken refuge, it does not affect the substantial 
accuracy of his narrative; and as to his marksmanship, there is 
good reason to believe what he says, the more especially as he 
was an expert in shooting, and made a pet gun for himself 
with a “barrel as bright within as without,” and, what is more 
important, made his own powder. It is not even astonishing 
that a man with such a knowledge of chemistry and mechanics, 
and so sure an eye, should have performed the feats he has 
recorded. On the whole, allowing for his too vivid imagination 
and vanity, we agree with Mr. Symonds that he was veracious, 
—that is, he may not have always stated the exact truth, but 
he did not lie. He had his visions and heard his voices, 
as many have had and heard, before and since; they are in 
keeping with his superstition, as well as his seething imagina- 
tion ; and if we cannot believe all he asserts of himself and others, 
we can believe that it was true to him. Moreover, what is 
there even in the shameful parts of his story which is not in 
harmony with the time ? Apart from the exceptional vehemence 
of his words and actions, both could be easily paralleled even a 
century later in France. We may not find there the “ bravo and 
the artist” all in one, but we find the bravo plentifully enough. 
It should be understood, however, that although he was a 
murderer, he did not take money to kill. He slew men in 
passion, or deliberate revenge; slew them wickedly, but not for 
gain; and as Popes and Cardinals readily gave him absolution, 
and great potentates protected him, he thought little the worse 
of himself, and considered, like Paul III., that such a gifted 
man was above the law. He describes naively acts of brutality 
and crime which fill the reader with loathing and horror; but 
few of them give him the least twinge of pain, and only arouse 
a keen desire for absolution; indeed, he seems more eager to 
clear himself from a charge of theft than to obtain immunity 
for murder, as if he thonght larceny more dishonouring than 
homicide. 


Not often will be found a more astonishingly compounded 
human being. With a less inflammable and vehement temper 
and the same artistic qualities, he would have gone more smoothly 
through the agitated world in which he lived, and thus have 
saved himself great trials; but he would not have left behind an 
autobiography which is almost unique in its flow, buoyant spirit, 
and ceaseless variety. Few men have bequeathed us such a 
series of rapidly sketched portraits, or such a succession of 
incidents and events not drawn or told for the sake of 
the persons and things themselves, but simply because they 
come into the story of the central figure in Benvenuto’s 
eyes,—Benvenuto himself. It is remarkable how the great, 
as’ well as the little, sometimes the infinitesimal, stand out 
with living force in these pages,—Popes, Kings, Grand Dukes; 
artists, women and men alike; and although there is no 
visible, or, indeed, occult literary effort to effect it, how, in 
all times, places, and societies, the overwhelming personality of 
the narrator asserts itself. In that respect, indeed, Benvenuto, 
as well as his book, is an epitome of his time; for he was not 
wanting in its craft, its ferocity, its activity for good and evil, 
its intense love of art, and profound belief in itself, Mr. 
Symonds says that it would be an error to believe that such 
characters as that of Cellini were common. Certainly, if they 
had been, it is not easy to imagine how there would have re- 
mained an Italy atall. His was an exceptional personality, and 
it was fortunate for the world that he was so. But all his gifts 
do not entitle him to exemption from severe condemnation as a 
man in whom there was some good and much evil. One-half 
his troubles arose from the fact that in an age when Kings and 
nobles, still more Popes, considered themselves, either by descent 
or office, as beings apart, Benvenuto could never refrain from 
treating with them on a footing of equality. His patrons 
endured it because he served and gratified them, but they were 
never insensible to the extreme freedom of his conduct and his 
tongue. Many of them were certainly not a whit better than 
he; indeed, many were worse in those respects in which he was 
bad; and as their rank and birth do not excuse them, so his 
genius is no excuse for him. Nevertheless, his fiery independence 
is perhaps a noble quality carried to excess, and it may have 








been a benefit to the great folks to be spoken to ag they would 
have hardly dared to speak to their social equals. But the 
“formidable vehemence” and rough self-assertion of Benvenuto, 
in his dealings with the great people, brought on him many 
afflictions. 

It is not necessary to cite any passages from a book so well 
known to readers as these memoirs; and if it were, too much 
space would be taken up in doing them approximate justice, 
But—at least, as they appear in this admirable translation—we 
agree with Mr. Symonds that, “ notwithstanding the plebeian 
simplicity of his language, he has described some scenes with a 
dramatic vigour and richness of colouring rarely to be found 
upon the pages of romance or history;”’ while from the 
beginning to the end, the stream of narrative rolls on like the 
flow of abrimming river. The secret of this is that Benvennto’s 
mind or memory was full, and that he thought most of the 
things to be chronicled, and least of the form or expressions in 
which they were to be conveyed. But here is the work, and 
every reader can judge for himself. Whatever the verdict upon 
the man, it will be difficult for the most fastidious to resist the 
fascination of the extraordinary book by means of which 
Benvenuto’s name will live longer than it will through the 
Perseus and such other works of art from his hands as may still 
survive the ravages of time. 


HENRY. CLAY.* 
Tuis is a most interesting book for English readers, though not 
written for them. Dealing as it does with the greatest of 
American orators, whose career covers the half-century from the 
generation after the American War of Independence to the eve 
of the Slavery struggle and the Civil War, it is interesting alike 
for the differences and the resemblances it discloses between 
American and English politics and politicians. Clay was 
born during the War of Independence, and was a native of 
Washington’s own State—Virginia—and early in life migrated 
to Kentucky, where he settled, and made his fame and fortune as 
a lawyer at so early an age, that when still a few months under 
thirty, which was the legal minimum of age for a Senator, he 
was sent by his adopted State to represent it in the Senate of 
the United States. As a Southern man by birth, and a Western 
man by adoption—for Kentucky then represented the Wild 
West, though it was the Wild West of the South, with its slave- 
holding owners, and not of the free-holders of the North—Clay 
naturally belonged to the then dominant section of the country, 
the South, though to the progressive and not to the aristocratic 
and conservative portion of it. He was almost by geographical 
circumstances pushed into the position which it was his chief 
claim on the gratitude of posterity to have filled, of mediator 
between the South and the North, between the Slave and the 
Free States. When he first went into Congress in 1806, how- 
ever, the slave question, which for half-a-century dominated 
American politics, had not made itself felt as a factor in 
politics at all. Clay was, like Washington, himself a slave- 
holder; but to be a slaveholder was then thought no more in- 
consistent with being a Republican and an upholder of the 
rights of the people, than being a Duke or a territorial magnate 
was thought before 1793 to be inconsistent with being a Whig 
in England. A propos of Whigs, the career of Clay, who was 
the founder and leader of that section of the Republican Party 
which was called Whig, was curiously like that of Fox, the 
leader of the Whig Party in England, Clay was, like Fox, 
distinguished by his unrivalled oratory, and by that kind 
of oratory which is marked not by its purple patches, its 
gorgeous declamations, or clever epigrams which bear repro- 
duction on paper, but by its sustained power of riveting the 
attention, and persuading the minds of the hearers through its 
close reasoning and impassioned feeling. Clay, that is, was of 
the school of Fox and Gladstone, not of Burke or Disraeli. Like 
Fox, too, except for one brief period in a long political career, 
Clay, though the acknowledged princeps scnaius (to adapt a 
Roman political term), was always in opposition to the Govern- 
ment, and as in the case of Fox, his perpetual exclusion from 
office was due partly to an alleged immoral coalition at a critical 
stage of his career. Like Fox, too, Clay was above all a Parlia- 
mentary orator at a time when the centre of gravity in politics 
was beginning to move from Parliament to public meetings, and 
yet, like Fox, there was no one who could more move the masses 
from the platform than Clay. Different, too, as were the sub- 








* Life of Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz. 2 vols. ‘‘ American Statesmen.’’ 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
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jects on which they exerted their power, for Clay was eloquent 

on internal improvements and the right and duty of the Federal 

Government to make roads and canals through the States, 

on the importance of a chartered United States Bank, 

and the wisdom of a fostering and limited system of pro- 
tection for home industries, and made his first great public 
reputation by his speeches in favour of war with England in 
1812; yet, like Fox, ke spent the chief part of his political 
career inveighing against the one-man power in politics—the 
man behind the Presidential chair—the system of government 
by corruption, and upholding the rights of the people against 
the Administration. But there was this important difference 
between Fox and Clay,—that while Fox in opposition was not 
only powerless to direct the main measures of government, but 
even to affect those brought in by the Administration, Clay in 
opposition, and generally in command of a majority of the 
Senate, was able to thwart or modify the measures supported 
by the President, and often to carry measures of his own against 
the Government. In fact, while Fox could only find relief to his 
feelings by seceding from Parliament, Clay, while nominally in 
opposition, repeatedly acted as if he were the Prime Minister. 
Whether this result is favourable to the States’ Constitution is 
doubtful, though it certainly realises the intention of its framers, 
The division between the executive and legislative powers was 
clearly manifested in Clay’s career. When Adams was elected 
President in 1825, after defeating Clay, though eventually by 
Clay’s assistance, the Opposition, or Democratic Party of Andrew 
Jackson, having a majority in the House of Representatives, were 
enabled to thwart all legislation by Adams’s Government, in 
which Clay was Secretary of State. Again, in 1833, when 
Jackson was President, and Clay was in opposition, as a mere 
Senator he was able to carry a Bill effecting a compromise with 
the South on the question of the Tariff, and defeating Jackson’s 
Billon the same question. He even passed a vote of censure on 
the President himself, and refused to record on the journals of the 
Senate the protest of the President against the censure. On 
foreign affairs it is well known that the Senate is more powerful 
than any other body in the State, and Clay carried in the 
Senate the rejection of President Jackson’s appointment 
of Van Buren (who afterwards beat Clay for President) as 
Ambassador to England, and beat the President himself on 
a question with I"rance in which the President had brought the 
country to the vergeof war. To our ideas, this double authority 
in the country is likely to reduce matters to a deadlock only to 
be averted by measures approaching revolution. But in a 
Federal State like the American Union, it has perhaps served to 
avert dangerous complications, and it certainly acted as a check 
on too violent measures by either party in the long slavery 
struggle. It is probable, indeed, that Clay’s commanding position 
in opposition to the party of the Government in the House of 
Representatives in 1820, and in the Senate in 1833 and 1850, 
saved the Union from being broken up by the South, and effected 
compromises which, though they could not in their nature be 
permanent, at all events prevented an internecine conflict on the 
slavery qnestion while the South was equal, if not superior, in 
strength to the North, and postponed it to a time when the 
issue of the final struggle between Slave and Free States could 
not in the long-run be doubtfal. 

Clay’s position as the great compromiser no doubt cost him 
the loss of the Presidency, though it earned him the gratitude 
of the country. But his loss of the Presidency, for which he 
was three times nominated, was no doubt due also to some 
extent to the inconsistency of his political utterances, and his 
dallying with opposite opinions. Hence came it that, as a 
caustic critic said of him, he was the man who could get 
more people to listen to him, and fewer to vete for him, than 
any politician in the Union. But though he was never Presi- 
dent, he was a greater, and perhaps more influential, states- 
man than the Presidents who beat him, and he did his country 
no slight service in his obstinate opposition to the election of 
“military heroes” and a militant policy, first in the case of 
Andrew Jackson, the founder of the Democratic Party, and 
afterwards in the case of General Taylor, a member of his own 
party. His memory as a great orator and a statesman who 
for a whole generation averted civil war, and thereby saved 
the Union, will survive that of Andrew Jackson, who debased 
the politics of America by introducing the “ spoils system,” or 
nonentities like General Harrison or General Taylor. 
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Idylis of Ilium, and other Verses. By Octavias Ogle, M.A. 
(Blackwell, Oxford.)—As all the twenty-one poems included in 
this volame appeared in the columns of the Spectator, we are, 
of course, prevented from saying much about them. It is only 
bare justice, however, to express our opinion that some of them 
are singularly well conceived and happily executed. The tenth 
“Idyll of Ilium,” for instance, entitled ‘ Hector,’ seems to 
us to breathe the trae Homeric spirit as far as it is possible to 
be breathed in an English poem. Readers of this and of other 
poems in the volume, whose feeling for the Homeric was greater 
than their actual acquaintance with Homer, have spoken of them as 
excellent “translations.” Translations they are not; they often 
touch on themes which are only suggested by the “ Iliad,” and they 
have a freedom of movement which a translator could hardly attain. 
Sometimes, too, they introduce a sentiment which belongs rather to 
the more questioning and self-conscious age of the dramatists. In 
“ Hector,” Mr. Ogle even ventures on an almost Shakespearian 
anachronism. The hero is questioning whether it is the will of 
Heaven that he shall slay Achilles, or Achilles him, and goes on to 
-_ “* Which of these things is just ? 

Or are we men but playthings of the hour, 


The puppets of the Gods, who smile to see 
Our chafes and frets? Best then to end the play.” 


We may criticise, also, the suggestion of doubt, in the “ Achilles,” as 
to whether the slayer of the hero is indeed Paris, or a greater than 
Paris. The Homeric directness does not admit of such subtleties. 
Still, we could not afford to lose the fine lines :— 


“« But One was in their van, who seemed in shape, 
In grace and nimbleness and fatal gift 
Of beauty, like the shepherd-prince who lured 
The love of Spartan Helen from her lord. 
No man was near him, none seemed ’ware of him ; 
Alone he stood, unhelmed, and round his head 
The rising sun, smiting the rising mist, 
Broke in a sudden glory ; and behind, 
High up, the towers of angry Pallas frowned. 
No armour had he, save that in his hand, 
A golden bow was bended to the full.” 


The incident of the wound in the heel is also post-Homeric, with the 
whole of the “invulnerability” fable. In Homer, Achilles can be 
wounded like other men,—Asteropzeus does wound him in the wrist. 
Bat, all reservations allowed for, these ‘‘ Idylls” are the work of one 
who knows and loves his Homer. Of the “‘ Hebrew Idylls,”’ “ Jael ” is 
perhaps the finest; and of “The Tyrants of Syracuse,” ‘“ Dionysius 
the Younger.” 

Weeping Ferry: a Novel. By George Halse. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —The faults of this tale will be obvious to the least critical 
reader. Theimprobabilities of the narrative may be forgiven perhaps, 
for romance allows of much that would be impossible in real life. 
In addition, however, to the want of verisimilitude, there is an 
immaturity of style which occasionally excites a smile. Mr. Halse is 
a little apt to gush, and to put words of endearment into mouths the 
least likely to utter them. Hone, the villain of the piece, is a clumsy 
villain; but it is, we think, quite certain that under no circumstances 
whatever would he have addressed Ray, the old ferryman, as “ dear 
Ray.” The part played by the woman who undertakes the office of 
sexton, and allows a page of the marriage-register to be torn out, and 
receives a sovereign from the perpetrator of the deed, without a 
suspicion that the act was criminal, is only possible in a novel. And 
it is more convenient for the novelist’s purpose, than in accordance 
with what philosopher Square calls the “‘ nature of things,” that the 
precious document, gained at such a risk, should have been dropped 
carelessly at the church-door, and used by Betsy Bowser to fix a 
candle in the sconce. ‘I just fixed it,’’ she says, “‘ with that piece of 
paper, instead of tearing it off the church-door, which I usually does.’” 
The reader, too, if disposed to be critical, may object that Effie, the 
supposed daughter of the ferryman, is almost too perfect a character 
even for a heroine; and as for the hero, Merriford, who makes a con- 
fidant of a perfect stranger, he is, though unwise in this respect, one 
of the most faultless young gentlemen it has ever been our lot to meet 
with even in fiction. We suspect that Mr. Halse is a “ new hand” 
at fiction, and that, at present, he neither knows his weakness nor his 
strength. That he has strength, and may some day exercise more 
successfully the art of the novelist, is, we think, evident. The 
story never lingers, it is eminently readable, and there is an out- 
of-doors freshness about it which shows that the writer has an eye for 
natural objects, and a fair measure of descriptive power. If the 
characters and circumstances are exaggerated, that is due to the 
immaturity which, as we have hinted, pervades the work; but there 
are life-touches that redeem the story from failure, and if this is Mr. 
Halse’s first effort in fiction, we do not think there is any reason why 
he should be discouraged with it. Even hardened novel-readers will 
find something to please them here, and will be glad, if we may judge 
from our own experience, that the tale comes to a happy ending. 

D. Junii Juvenalis Sature XIII, Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. H. Pearson, M.A., and Herbert A. Strong, M.A, (The 
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Clarendon Press.) —The most valuable part of these two volumes is 
to be found in the sixty pages of introductory matter which are pre- 
fixed to the first. Mr. Pearson discusses the genius of the poet ina 
“Life” which is all that could be wished, and in which the com- 
parison of the Roman satirist with Boileau is especially noteworthy. 
There is a note on the connection between Juvenal and Martial which, 
if it does not convince, will at least supply the materials for an 
interesting and instructive comparison. There is an essay on “ Rome 
under the Early Empire ” which seems to us a little one-sided in its 
judgments. If we had to draw our sketch of Roman society from 
the younger Pliny, would not the picture be as bright as Juvenal 
makes it gloomy? And which is, a priori, the rather to be trusted, 
the satirist or the Jetter-writer? Finally, there is a note on “ Roman 
Satura.” On p. 62, |. 4., “ Lucretius’? must be a misprint for 
“‘ Locilius.”” In the chronological table, why should “Pliny the 
Elder’s death” be assigned to the reign of Vespasian, and the 
destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii to that of Titus? Is it 
possible that the editors did not know that the two events were closely 
connected? As a matter of fact, Vespasian died on June 24th, 
and Pliny on August 24th, or, more exactly, early in the morning 
of August 25th. But chronology seems not to be the editors’ 
strong point. “ L. Aelius Lamia was put to death by Domitian: cf. 
Suet., 10. Horace addresses two odes to him.” As Horace’s Lamia 
was Consul suffectus in A.D. 3, he must have been about one hundred 
and thirty years of age at his death. The notes are of generally good 
quality. It is, indeed, difficult to go wrong with such a guide as 
Professor Mayor to follow. 

Novum Testamentum Grece. Edited by F. H. A. Scrivener, D:C.L. 
(Deighton and Co., Cambridge.)—Dr. Scrivener published the first 
edition of this revision of Stephen’s text in 1859, the second in 1876, 
and now sends out, with the assistance of Mr. W. F. N. Shilleto, a 
third. The interval has been marked by the appearance of the work 
of Messrs. Westcott and Hort, a work which does not meet with Dr, 
Scrivener’s approval. ‘‘Legibus Lachmannianis ab initio misere 
emancipati, ad metam adhuc a veritate remotiorem quam ipse 
Lachmannus tandem progressi, splendidum peccatum, non «rijua 
eis de) in lucem emiserunt.” The difference between authorities who 
can claim so much respect is a subject beyond the scope of these 
columns. “ Non nostrum tantas componere lites.” 

THEOLOGY.—Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. By J. Paton 
Gloag, D.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—This volume deals fully 
and ably with a portion of the New Testament which scarcely receives 
the attention that it deserves. For one work treating of the writings 
of the older Apostles, there are ten which discuss the Pauline Epistles. 
Dr. Paton’s treatise is therefore particularly welcome. We would 
gladly discuss it more in detail than time permits. The writer, we 
see, has an able argument in favour of the authenticity of the Second 
Epistle of Peter, and gives a special dissertation on the passage which 
is, 80 to speak, common to both it and Jude. About this his judgment 
seems balanced. Which of the two writers borrowed from the other, he 
cannot make up his mind, though he rejects the hypothesis that both 
borrowed from some common source. We are inclined to think that 
if Jude borrowed from Peter, this is a serious argument against the 
authenticity of the Epistle assigned to him, for not far from half will 
have been thus taken. Is not this derogatory to the character 
of an inspired writer? We may also direct special attention to 
Dr. Gloag’s discussion of the alleged difference between the Pauline 
and the Jacobean views of faith and works. What do the 
more vehement asserters of the apostolicity of Presbyterianism 
say to the statement that John “seems to have exercised an 
episcopal oversight of the Churches of Proconsular Asia’? Was 
this only a consequence of the Apostolic character ? And was it when 
the Apostles passed away, and not till then, that Presbyterianism 
was established? Then Episcopacy is Apostolic, a counsel of per- 
fection, and Presbyterianism a concession to human imperfection. 
—Part of the subject treated by Dr. Gloag is taken up by the Rev. 
J. J. Lias, in The First Epistle of St. John (Nisbet and Co.), a work 
reprinted from the Homiletical Magazine. It will be understood that 
Mr. Lias’s object has been homiletical as well as exegetical. He 
does not lay claim to originality of treatment, but to have “ selected 
from various commentaries such matter as seemed most likely to be 
useful.””——-Commentary on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
By F. Godet. Translated from the French by the Rev. F. Cusin, 
M.A. (T.and T.Clark.)—We have here the first volume of a careful 
and laborious work. Professor Godet occupies a conservative and 
orthodox standpoint. We see that in the case of discipline de- 
scribed in chap. v., he considers that “the destruction of the 
flesh’ means “death,” and, consequently, that there is no 
reference to the guilty person in 2 Cor. xi. 7, as is commonly 
supposed. His judgments, wherever we have examined them, have 
seemed weighty. He has the great merit of a scrupulous attention to 
the text, and tolerates no interpretation that necessitates tampering 
with its plain meaning. His book, which at present extends as far as the 
end of chap. viii., should find a place in the library of the theological 
student. It is to be regretted that this volume should be disfigured 





by the omission of accents and aspirates in the notes. In the text 
they are always to be found. What possible defence can there be for 
this strange inconsistency ?——The Acts of the Apostles : with Notes, 
By the Rev. M. F. Sadler. (Bell and Sons.)—We have had occasion 
to speak before of Mr. Sadler’s work, and are inclined to consider 
that the “practical” is greater than the “critical” value of the 
notes. To a certain extent, Mr. Sadler is bound to foregone con. 
clasions. He feels constrained, for instance, to reconcile St. Peter's 
account of the death of Judas with that given by the Evangelists, 
But he has the courage to allow that Stephen, in speaking of 
“the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a sum of money of 
the sons of Emmor the father of Sychem,” may have made 
a mistake, such a slip being no argument against his being 
possessed by the “highest inspiration.” We should say that, 
on the whole, a devont reader of the Bible, having no special aims in 
view, cannot do better than study the Acts with the help of Mr, 
Sadler’s very careful commentary.——We have also received the first 
volume of A Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By Franz Delitach, 
Translated front the latest edition by the Rev. D. Eaton. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—Professor Delitsch’s work on the Psalms is well 
known in this country by theological students. This new edition 
represents his latest researches and results, the work of the period 
of fourteen years which has elapsed since the appearance of the 
third edition. The translation has been made from an interleaved 
copy of the fourth edition, and therefore represents the most recent 
acquirements of the great Hebraist. The volume includes Psalms 
i.-xxxv.—An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, by the Rev. Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton), is intended as “a primary guide to students 
making their first acquaintance with the art of textual criti- 
cism as applied to the New Testament.” It contains four 
chapters, treating respectively of the ‘“ Matter,” ‘ Methods,” 
“ Praxis,” and “ History of Criticism,’ and will well perform the 
object for which it is intended.—We have also received :—The 
System of the Christian Certainty. By Dr. Fr. H. R. Frank. Trans- 
lated from the German by Rev. Maurice J. Evans. (T.and T. Clark, 
Edinburgh.)——The Patriarchal Times, by the Rev. Thomas White: 
law (Nisbet and Co.); an account of the origin of man, and of 
human history as far as the death of Abraham, from the orthodox 
point of view. The accepted chronology is given up, but evolation 
and the rise of man out of barbarism are rejected. ——The Great Com- 
mentary of Cornelius a Lapide. Translated and Edited by G. Gould 
Ross. St. Luke’s Gospel. (J. Hodges.) ——Studies in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, by the Rev. W. 8. Wood (Rivingtons), contains some 
essays on certain passages of acknowledged difficulty in the Epistle, 
—e.g., the question of the circumcision of Titus (which Mr. Wood 
answers in the negative), the well-known cruz, “‘ Now a mediator is not 
a mediator of one,” &c. The volume, which contains much in a very 
moderate compass, will repay perusal——A Manual of Christian 
Evidences, by the Rev. C. A. Row (Hodder and Stoughton), the 
work of one of the ablest and most successful, as he is one of the most 
candid of modern apologists. ——Knowledge and Faith : Studies Theo- 
logical and Biblical. By William Adamson, D.D. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.)——The Words of the Angels. By Rudolph Stier, D.D. Witha 
Preface by the Bishop of Liverpool. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) —— 
Meditations on the Bible Heaven. By Samuel T. Spear, D.D. (Funk 
and Wagnalls, New York and London.) ——Seven the Sacred Number. 
By Richard Samuell. (Kegan Paul, ‘Trench, and Co.)——Systematic 
Theology. By Augustus Hopkin Strong, D.D. (E. R. Andrews, 
Rochester, U.S.A.) ——The Survival of the Fittest and the Salvation of 
the Few, by Alexander 8. Wilson, M.A. (Alexander Gardner), & 
criticism on Professor Drummond’s “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.”——Fragmentary Records of Jesus of Nazareth. By Frederick 
B. Wynne, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

SeRmons.—Sermons: Second Series. By the Rev. John Ker, D.D. 
(D. Douglas, Edinburgh.) —This is a volume of posthumous sermons, 
most of them intended, it would seem, though not prepared, for 
publication. It is evidently meant to include a variety of topics, 
and it is equally evident that edification is the main purpose 
kept in view. Where there is argument, it is commonly stated with 
a certain quiet force. The reasons why spiritual truth is not 
demonstrated, for instance, are well put. (pp. 94-96.) But it is in 
such sermons as “The Christian Uses of Leisure,” “The Lord’s 
Question to Mary ”’ (preached on the occasion of the death of Dr. 
John Brown), and those in which the preacher deals with the topics 
of a future life, that we find most to admire. Here is a fine passage 
from a discourse on the text, “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions :”— 

“If we were to think of every mansion in it having its four 
enclosing walls, each would have its inscription written by God’s own 
hand. There are those who have often doubted their acceptance and 
forgiveness, who have walked in darkness, and with difficulty stayed 
themselves on God, questioning whether they might not in the end 
be castaways; and it stands inscribed, ‘Thy sins, which are many, 
are forgiven thee.’ There are those who have felt the want of the 
likeness they should bear to God, and of the love of gratitude which 
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should bestow it on them. They take home to themselves the reproach, 
‘Their spot is not the spot of his children: is not He thy Father that 
hath bought thee ? For them it is written, ‘ Ye backsliding children, 
I will heal your backslidings.’ ‘And they shall see his face, and his 
name shall be on their foreheads.’ There are those who have felt all 
through life as if God were turned to be their enemy, and were 
fighting against them. Their desires have been thwarted, their hearts 
jerced through and through with losses and crosses and cruel 
wounds, and failure upon failure has followed their plans. But it is 
written, ‘Whom the Lord loveth He correcteth, even as a father 
the son in whom he delighteth ;’ and under it, ‘All things work 
together for good to them that love God.’ And there are 
those who have yearnings of heart to feel God’s presence close 
and constant, to hear Him and speak with Him, and be sure 
He is not, as some would say to them, a voice or a vision or a dream 
of their fond imagination. They have felt it at times so certain that 
they could say, ‘ The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall 
{ be afraid?’ But clouds roll in on the assurance, and the voice 
seems far off or silent, as if it were among the trees of the garden ; 
and it is toward evening, and there is doubt and fear. But it shall 
be ‘as the light of the morning, when the sun riseth, even a morning 
without clouds; as the tender grass springing out of the earth by 
clear shining after rain ;’ and his name shall be written as the ‘ Father 
of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ 
And he who reads it shall say, ‘Thou art my Father, my God, and 
the rock of my salvation.’ Here is hope and aim for striken spirits 
and solitary hearts. There is a Father, there isa home. The sky is 
not empty, the world is not orphaned. ‘Doubtless Thou art our 
Father, our Redeemer.’ ” 
We cannot help thinking, however, that it would have been well if those 
who prepared these sermons for publication had modified a passage 
relating to the hopes of the ancient saints as to future life. (p. 337.) 
Mary and Martha were hardly “ standing on Old-Testament ground ” 
when they spoke of a “‘ resurrection at the last day.” The Jews seem to 
have made great advances on this point after the close of the Old-Testa- 
ment canon.——School Ideals, By Herbert James, D.D. (Macmillan.) 
—Here we have a set of sermons preached in the chapel of Rossall 
School, and naturally marked more or less with a peculiar character. 
Some specially addressed to the audience which heard them, as 
“ Moral Traditions’? (which we should be inclined to rank first), 
“ God’s Watchmen,” “Stewardship,” and “ An Examination Sermon,” 
are excellent. Those on “ Sins of the Tongue” are good examples of 
plain speaking without offence. “ Forgetting and Advancing’’ might, 
with some little alteration, be preached to a general congregation, 
and is scarcely less excellent. The sermon on “ The Trinity” deserves 
attention, as an effort to connect dogma with practical life. Dogma 
is the most difficult of subjects in which to interest a school audience, 
and a preacher who shows the way to do it is doing very good service. 
Mr. James’s sermons do not display purpuret panni which might 
be conveniently detached for extract, but are written throughout in 
a olear, vigorous, and effective style. Here is a passage which fairly 
represents it :— 

“What is it of which you are afraid of being guilty if you show 
your love to God? What is it that seems to you unmanly in being 
outspoken and transparent about such a love? Are you afraid of 
being thought an enthusiast ? Is enthusiasm wrong? Did any one 
ever stir the world, for good or for evil, ever leave his mark on it, 
ever influence the smallest circle of neighbours or friends, who 
was not an enthusiast, who stopped to think whether what he was 
going to do was respectable, and in the ordinary way of every-day 
life? If you begin by being ashamed of enthusiasm, you will end 
by being incapable of it. It is the fire, the living, burning flame 
within us that can bear us on to great deeds if we cherish it, but may 
go out for ever if we give it no fuel and no outlet. Are you afraid 
of being thought conceited and pharisaical? Is it conceit or 
pharisaism to do your bounden duty ? Does it matter one whit what 
your neighbours think of you so your conscience says ‘ you must’? 
Is it conceit to humble yourself before God, to be prayerful, to be 
reverent, to be obedient to His bidding, to claim the boons He has 
promised to His true servants? Beware lest the fear of man drown 
within you the fear of God.’’ 
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pag ~ A, Finpuater, LL.D. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; half- 
calf, Z 


PERSEVERANCE and SUCCESS: the Life of William 
Hutton, of Birmingham. Illustrated, ls. 


GOLFING : a Handbook of the Game, with Golfing Sketches, 
Tales, and Poems, the St. Andrews Rules, Glossary of Terms, List of Clubs 
= their aac Notes on the various Links, &e. With Illustrations, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 


RECENT TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. Lieutenant 
Greely, Joseph Thomson, Stanley, Livingstone, Lady Brassey, Vambéry, 
Burton, &. Numerous Illustrations, cloth, 23 6d. 


GREAT HISTORIC EVENTS. The Conquest of India, 


Indian Mutiny, French Revolutions, the Crusades, the Conquest of Mexico, 
Napoleon’s Russian Campaign. Numerous Illustrations, 2s 6d. 


HISTORICAL CELEBRITIES : being Biographies of Oliver 
Cromwell, Washington, Napoleon Bonaparte, Duke of Wellington. Numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 23 6d. 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES: being Biographies of Words- 
worth, Campbell, Moore, Jeffrey. Numerous Illustrations, cloth, 2s 6d. 


SHIPWRECKS and TALES of the SEA: Wreck of the 
Pernt = 8 - * Strathmore,’ Vanderdecken’s Message, &c. With Illustra- 
ions, cloth, 2s. 


MARITIME DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE: Columbus, 
Richard Falconer, the North-East Passage, &c. With Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 


LIFE of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 


HOME NURSING: being a Manual for Use in Case of Illness 
and Accident. By Racnet A, Neuman. Cloth, 1s 6d, 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





——_—~——_ 
Alger (J. G.), New Paris Sketch-Book, cr 8V0 .........cssceeee ene” (W. H. Allen) 6/0 
Arnold (E.), Lotus aud Jewel, cr 8vo "ean ue 
Ball (C. R.), ’ Dispensation of the Spirit, | ARE NRE SRO (Ss. 


oreo >. J.), Handbook of Republic Institutions, cr v0 (W. Blackwood) 76 
Barton (A. M.), Minister of Ebenezer Chapel, cr 8vo ..(Dent) 2/ 





Bates ( 0. ), A Year in the Great Republic, 2 aa er 8¥0 0 (Ward ‘& Downe y) 21/0 
Bedder (M. ), Westminster Cloisters, cr 8vo ......... vee (We We Gardner) 5/0 
Beresford-Webb (H. S.), German Composition, cr .(Rivingtons) 3/0 

vir (N.), Manufacture of Gas from Tar, Cr 8V0_ ........0.0..c0.ceseeseeeneees (8 7/ 
Cassell & Co.) 21/0 


Bonney (T. G.), Abbeys and Churches of England and 
Bradshaw (J.), Gabrielle, 12mo 






































Brigham (W. 7) NIB IDK vssscnnninssiennsscovecrmnseseossinns —— 21/0 
Brown (J. A. H.), Vertebrate Fauna of Sutherland, &c., 8vo. “(Douglas 30/0 
Brown (M. A.), Icelandic Discoveries of America, cr 8vo... .(Tribner) 7/6 
Bruen (E. 8.), Outlines of Management of Diet, cr 8vo o (Pentland) 4/6 
Chadwick (G. H.), Gospel according to St. Murk, cr 8vo (Hodde & Stoughton) 7/5 
Chalmers (J.), The prey et by W. Robson, cr 8V0.......00..0.0000 an 1/6 
Chetwoode (A. W.), John Canada, cr 8V0 .......cs.seseereeeseseereecenees H. Gill) 3/6 
Clarke (C. M.), More than Truthful, er 8vo .. Ar & Biougheon) 5/0 
Collingwood (H.), Rover’s Secrat, Cr 8V0 ...........sssecesssnreseteessesesens Blackie) 5/0 
Corkran (A.), Marjorie Merton’s Girlhood, cr 8vo orem 3/6 
a. (N.), Hailvard Halvorsen, cr BIO’ oscnchs. (Partridge 3/6 
OK 1), TOG BLOWIN, BLO oi..00<00ccsssesesnovenscsoscesenss . (Unwin) 6/0 
Creighton (C. fe Natural History of Cow-Pox, cr 8vo. (Cassell & Co.) 3/0 
Creighton (L.), Social History of England, 12mo .. ... (Rivingtons) 1/6 
Crow (L.), By Order of Queen aude, RPG 0) cs csconceean hae (Blackie) 1/6 
“= —— (Duc), Personal Recollections by R. L. de Beaufort, 2 vols. 
a A aes hist Dai alah hich epee eeennOn (War Downey) 30/0 
De ans CE), A Daaick” Mian, CP BU0...0.00.0060ccenorsesensconets sd (Vizetelly) 2/6 
Doudney (S.), Son of the Morning, cr 8VO.......+.....0866+ (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Duguid (Dr.), Life and Recollections, by J. Service, cr 8vo ......... (Pentland) 3/6 
me (R. G.), Laws & Definitions ‘connected with Chemistry (Rivingtons) 3/0 
Pons (G. M.), Dick Of the Tam, CF BVO .00..cccscss.ersscsseasssssscenesssscenees Bl ao 6/0 
Folliot (T.), Vision of a Passion, cr 8vo (Wyman) 5/0 
Gaverocks (The), by, Author of “ John Herring,” 3 vols...... __ & Elder) 31/6 
Gebney (S.), John o’ London, cr 8vo Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Gray (M.), Una's Revenge, CF BV0..........0..00-.0rcercrscsescceseesccsees .H. Allen) 3/6 
Greene (E.), Land-Law (Ireland) hak, BOG, IBID nes esncessstenccsses ae H. Gill) 2/6 
Hamer (8. 8. ), Phyllis Raymond, cr BVO sssecs soosseeee(DEnt) 2/6 
Hart (H. C.), Flora of Howth, 12mo . Hodges) 3,6 
Heine (H.), Songs and Lyrics, by J. G 2, (Thin) 6,0 
Henty (G. A.), In the Reign of Terror, cr 8y0 Blackie) 5,0 
Henty (G. A.), Sturdy and Strong, cr eee (Blackie) 2/6 
Hodgetts (J. F.), Edwin, the Boy-Outlaw, cr 8vo. ‘(Par tridge) 5/0 
Hoffman (F.), Tales from History, cr 8vo...... ‘(Rivingtous) 2/0 
Hornbrook (E. E.), Transito, er 8vo es 5 net oe 5/0 
Horne (G.), Pheasant- Keeping for Amateurs, cr v0... seek U; Gill) 3/6 
Hovgaard (G. W.), Submarine Boats, Cr 8V0...........cceecssssseeenseces. eneess (Spon) 5/0 
Howells (W. D.), April eee. RIS emcee (Douglas) 6/0 
Keating (J. M.), Outlines of Nursing: Maternity, cr 8vo ..(Pentland) 4/6 
Roate(s.), Wve Of BE, Anes, CF BVO ....000000s000 osevedsserscesncessn ena (J: Bumpas) 5/0 
Kingston (W. B.), Monarchs I have Met, 2 vols, 8vo.. (Chapman & Hall) 24/0 
Kirby (M.), Leaflets from my Life, 8V0 .........s00..ccseceeseersscesseeeeeees (Simpkin) 10/6 
Knight (W.), Memorials of Coleorton, Letters from Wordsworth (Douglas) 15/0 
Lacey (W. J.), Vincent Earl’s Atonement, Cr 8VO  .....c.sssescseseeees (Partridge) 1/6 
ady Rance: Life in Montana, 12mo ..(W. H. Allen) 26 
Langbridge (I.), Shanks’s Pony, 12mo ......... ‘(Eyre & mat cd oode) 2/0 
Lewis (K.), Great Truths and Holy Lives, 12m0..............csseceeeeeeee (S.P.C.K. 26 


Linskill (M.), In Exchange for a Soul, 3 vols. cr 8vo .. 
Lund (T. W. M.), Como and Italian Lakeland, er 8vo 

Lysaght (E. J.), Our General, cr 8vo 
Mackenzie (J.). Austral Africa, 2 vols. 8vo ... ... (8. Low) 32/0 
Maspero (G.), Egyptian Archwology, cr 8vo (Grevel) 10/6 
Mills (C. R.), Practical Nursing of the Nervous and Insane, cr 8vo (Pentland) 4/6 
Morris (E. D.), Is there Salvation After Death ? er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Muir (M. M. P ), Elementary Chemistry, er Svo (Camb. Univ. Press) 46 
Muir (M. M. P.), Practical Chemistry, cr 8vo 4 ——. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Naegeli (C.), The Microscope in Theory, &c., 8vo ... eonnnen 21/0 


C. 
.. (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
(W. H. Allen) 10/6 
(Blackie) 1/6 
















Perelaer (M. T. H.), Ran Away from the Dutch, 8vo . 7/6 
Peters (D. C.), Pioneer Life and Frontier Adventures, 7/6 
Plain Instructive Sermons on Holy Communion, cr 8vo 26 
Plutarch’s Nikias, edited by H. A. Holden, 12mo ......... . Univ. Press) 5/0 


Roberts (E. S.), Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, Pt. I. (Camb. Univ. Press) 18/0 
Rossetti (D. G.), Blessed Damozel, folio (Ellis) 63/0 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart, edited by ‘J. L, Bevir , 12mo.. 

Schrieber (J.), Manual "of Treatment by Massage, 8y0.. 
Shairp (J. C.), Sketches in History and Poetry, er Svo 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, ed. by H. C. Beeching, 12mo et om 1/6 








Stanhope (W.), The Maid and the ‘Monk, 3 vols. cr Svo ..... gevbuabeenee (S. Low) 18/0 
Stewart (R.), Criticism of Revised New ‘Testament, 12mo .. .(Rivingtons) 2/6 
Stockton (Ff. R.), The Hundredth Man, er 8v0........ccccccsccsseecceeeneeeees (8S. Low) 6/0 


Strettell (A.), Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs, 4to Macmillan) 12/6 





Sunday Book of Story and Parable, 4t0 ...........ccccseeee (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
WVAIWNTA,), Pale OF ClO TS: OP R00: .<.0hséssecnvssessoevsesenvovsseseasseononcorel lackie) 2/0 
Watson (R. A.), Roger H: igh Chartermaster, cr 8vo.. .(Wes. Conf. Office) 2/6 
Webster (A.), Sentence: a Drama, 120 ....00........csseceeesseeeceneeeseeees (Unwin) 4/6 
Winter (Mrs 2, The Lost Wedding-Ring, 1: 2mo sed buaibueb einen oe ucakenhee (Putnams) 3/0 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








POYAL AGRICULTURAL COLL 
R CIRENCESTER. ee sant FARM, 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the professional Educa’ 
Owners and QOccupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists ag Land 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and ae. with List of i 
Certificates, Diploma, &¢., apply to the PRINCIPA ns of Scholarships, 


: odo ROYAL POLLOWAY COLLEGES, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincrpaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 17th, 1888, 

Students who wish to enter must be over 17 years of age at date of entry, ang 
must pass an Entrance Examination at the College on Tuesday and Wednesda: 
December 20th and 2lst, unless they have already passed an examination 
accepted as equivalent. The charge for board, lodging, and tuition, is £30 a ter: 
(eleven weeks). _ 

For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the © Fecretary. 

J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, ITH, Secretary, 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCH OOLS, 
INGLENOOK, DORKING, 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Heag 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference 
Camden Road, 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal ‘Subjects taken :—French, German 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. , 








rmitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esa., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 











T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For te 9659 apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
St.Andrews,N.Bo 4 


[SstEuction by CORRESPONDENCE in n DRAWING 
and HISTORY of ART 

The ST. GEORGR’S HALL CORRESPONDEN CE CLASSES for Drawing and 
History of Art REOPENED on OCTOBER 12th. The instruction in Drawing 
includes Frechand, Landscape, Figure, and Model Drawing. ‘The instruction in 
the History of Art includes Gothic and Renaissance, Architecture and Classic, 
Italian, German, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, French, and English Painting, 

Further particulars from the Hon. Sec., Miss M. M. HOULDSWORTH, 
Springfield House, Polton, Midlothian. 


RIVATE TUITION—S. DEVON COAST.—The Rev, 

C. W. STUBRS, M.A. Cambridge, Math. Honours and University Prizeman, 

and the Rev. PERCY TYDD, B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Classical Honours, PRE. 

PARE PUPILS for UNIVERSITY and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, Ono 

vacancy. 200 guineas, References: Sir Henry Acland, C.B., Professor Bryce, the 
Dean of Winchester.—Address, Stokenham Vicaraze, Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 








5 gers -EASTERN COUNTY SCHOOL, BARNARD 











CASTLE. Established 1882.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School 
will be VACATED in DECEMBER NEXT. Second-Grade School. Present 
stipend, £700 and house, increasing, with a progressive increase of boys, up to 
£800. Two hundred and twenty boys in Hostel, and thirty day-boys.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to R. T. RICHARDSON, Olerk to the Governors, Barnard Castle. 


BARRISTER-AT- LAW, LL.D., the writer of various legal 

works, who has obtained the highest University and legal hononrs, and 

has successfully prepared for examination several hundred pupils, has a 

VACANCY in his well-appointed household for ONE RESIDENT PUPIL pre- 

paring for the Bar or other Examination.—App'y for terms to ‘'F.,” care of 
Porter, New Court, Lincoln’ s Inn. 


WORTH of PICTURES to be GIVEN 
as PRIZES in the ROYAL INSTITUTE ART UNION, 


£15,00 ROYAL INSEITUTE ABE UHI0B 


OYAL INSTITUTE ART “UNION, 1887-88.— 8.— 

The PRESIDENT and MEMBERS of the ROYAL INSTITUTE of 

PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS beg leave to anuounce their intention to 
HOLD an ART UNION early next year. 

More than One Thousand Prizes will be given, ranging from £600, the aggre- 
gate value amounting to upwards of £15,000. 

The Royal Institute Art Union offers to the public an opportunity such as has 
never been presented to it before of acquiring works of recognised merit. 

At the request of the Royal Institute, Messrs. Cassell and Company, Limited, 
_ undertaken the sale of the tickets and the distribution of the Presentation 

Plates. 

An Exhibition of the Paintings and other Prizes is now being held at the 
Galleries of the Royal Institate of Painters in Water-Colours, Piccadilly. Ad- 
mission free. 

The Times says:—‘‘ The members of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours have set on foot what is probably by far the most important ‘ Art 
Union ’ that has ever been established.” 

*,* Tickets, price One Guinea each, may be obtained of all Booksellers or 
Printsellers, and a Prospectus giving full particulars will be forwarded post-free 
on application to 

CASSELL and Company, Limited, and all Booksellers. 











The Birkbeck Building Bosley s Annual | | 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay. —Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate — pad for building or 


ality. 


HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
| ESTABLISHED 1782 
| Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


E PP S’*Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COC O A. 


} Joint | 
Secretaries. | 





gardening purposes.—Appl the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- | 
culars, on —- ion. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
___ APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. | 


QAVE HALF YOUR INCOME and 

) Buy Direct fromthe Farmers. Orders of 8s free 
delivered, Cash on deliv ery. 

Per Ib. | Cheddar Cheese, per Ib. 0/8 


Blindness,” 





Practitioner, 





Best English Mutton 0/8 | Finest Hams....., air. 
a Pe 0/8 | Fresh Butter...... ,, 1/4 
oe so CO 0/7% | Large Fowls ... 
so 6(Ce)S e....... 0/73 | Large Ducks 1/9 

Salt Beef 0/6} | Potatoes, 56lb 3s ; 1121b 5s 


0/54 | Choice Apples, } 3 bush, 3/0 
ame at wholesale prices. 
BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 63 Cow- 





cross Street (Farringdon Street Station), E.C. 
Bankers: London Joint-Stock Bank. Telozraphic 
address: ‘Farm Produce, London.” Numerous | 


testimonials from the nobility and gentry, GOLD MEDAL, 





SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause | 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E. Cc. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


“7 ail 


RE 
(exces TRATED 
OCOA. 


“IT consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as & 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.”—W. H. R. STANLEY, 
Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 

hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 








PARIS, 1878, 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE.—The 





FIRST 


VOLUME 


of the JUBILEE 


EDITION of Cassell’s History of England, Kevised 
and Corrected Throughout, and Contains New and Original 


Illustrations, 
leading Artists ; 


1S 


aw 


specially prepared 


for this Edition by 


now ready, price gs. 


N.B.—The publication of Volume I. affords a favourable opportunity of subscribing to this work, purchasers being enabled at 


once to continue their euanencenien by any: Part 1. nil which forms the first part of Volume II. 





Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY desire to call 
attention to a most important artistic undertaking of 
international interest which they have had for many 
years in preparation, viz. :— 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
SHAKSPERE. 


Consisting of an Edition de Luxe of the principal 
Plays of Shakspere, illustrated by the leading Artists 
of the World, and produced in the highest style of Art. 


The reproductions of the Designs in the INTER- 
NATIONAL SHAKSPERE will engage the most 
careful attention of the Publishers. The Illustrations 
will be produced in photogravure, and each impression 
will be examined to see that it is a perfect copy of the 
Original Drawing. Everything possible will be done 
to render full justice to the works of the eminent 
Artists engaged. 


The Plays will be printed on Whatman’s hand-made 
paper, and the text tastefully printed in red and black. 


The Plays which Messrs, CASSELL and COMPANY 
have arranged to produce this year are :— 


King Henry IV. Illustrated 


by Herr Epvarp Grourzner. £3 10s, 
[Now ready. 


As You Like It. Illustrated 


by M. Emre Bayarp. £3 10s. 
[Probably ready in November. 


N.B.—A very timited number of scts of signed and 
numbered Artists’ Proo’s, on Japanese paper, price 
£10 103 a set, will be issued. Early application is 
necessary, as the Proofs of the * ROMEO and JULIET” 
Mlustvations were exhausted on the day of publication. 


UNIFORM with “CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of 
ENGLAND and WALES.” 


ABBEYS and CHURCHES of 
ENGLAND and WALES : Descriptive, Historical, 
Pictorial. 296 pp., demy 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 


The MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME 
for 1837. (Vol. X.) With 12 Exquisite Etchings, 
Photogravures, &c., and several Hundred Choice 
Engravings from Original Drawings by the First 
Artists of the Day and from Famous Paintings, 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 163. 


NEW EDITION of the FIRST SERIES of 
CHARACTER SKETCHES from 


DICKENS, Containing Six Original Drawings 
by FREDERICK BARNARD. Reproduced in 
Photogravure, on India paper, Sizo, 20 by 144 
inches, In portfolio, 2ls, The Subjects are:— 
Mrs.GAMP. BILL SIKES. SYDNEY CARTON. 
ALFREDJINGLE. LITTLE DORRIT. PICKWICK. 


POPULAR EDITION of 
EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and 


Picturesque. By Professor G. Esrrs, Trans- 
lated by Ciara Bet, with Notes by SamveL 
Bircu, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. Complete in 2 
handsome vel. with about £00 Original En- 
gravings, cloth, gilt ed: ges, 42s, 


NOTICE —Pant i. of? ‘The WOMAN’ S WORLD, ” Edited by 








IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY Dr. CUNNINGHAM 
GEIKIE. 


THE HOLY LAND AND 
THE BIBLE. 


A BOOK OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS 
GATHERED IN PALESTINE. 


By the Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Life and Words of Christ,’”’ &c. 


2 vols. demy 8yo, 1,120 pp., with Map, 24s, 
[Ready shortly. 
POPULAR EDITION OF 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
THE SEVENTH EARL OF 


SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


By EDWIN HODDER, 


1 vol., with 8 Original Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d, 


a of the ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
EIKIE’S “LIFE of CHRIST.’ 


The LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST. 


By the Rey. ConnincHaM Gerkre, D,D._ Iilus- 
trated Edition. With a Series of 40 Full-Page 
Plates printed on Plate Paper, 2 vols. crown 4to, 
cloth, 30s. 
*,* Cheap Edition of this Work, without Illustrations, 
in 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


The ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY. 
Vol. XII. (SHIP to TART.) Cloth, 10s 6d, 
The 12 Volumes can also be obtained in 6 complete 
Volumes, bound in half-morocco, 21s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of QUEEN 
VICTORIA. Vol. I. By Roserr Witson. 
With numerous Illustrations, 9s, 








CHEAP EDITION, 
Prince BISMARCK: an Historical 


Biography. By CuarLes Lowe, M.A. 2 vols., 
1,298 pp., extra crown 8yvo, with 2 Portraits, 
cloth, 10s 6d, 





CHEAP EDITION, 
CANNIBALS and CONVICTS. Notes 
of Personal Experiences in the Western Pacific, 
By JuLian Tuomas (“‘ The Vagabond’’). Por- 
trait and Map, 424 pp., extra crown 8yvo, cloth, 5s. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By 
PHENE Sprers. With 9 Coloured and 15 Plain 
Plates, demy 4to, 96 pp., 10s 6d, 





NEW and ENLARGED EDITION. 
COLOUR. A Scientific and Technical 


Manual treating of the Optical Principles, Ar- 
tistic Laws, end Technical Details governing the 
Use of Colours in Various Arts. By Professor 
A. H. Cuurcu. Crown 8vo, with 6 Coloured 
Plates, cloth, 3s 6d. 





CHEAP EDITION. 

The FRESH-WATER FISHES of 
EUROPE, a HISTORY of. By Professor H. G. 
SEE ey, F.R.S., F.G.8., F.Z.S., F.L.8., F.R.G.S, 
With 214 Illustr: ations, royal 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 





A CATALOGUE of Messrs. CASSELL and 
COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES for 1887-88 
will be sent pew free on cunaneen 





SECOND EDITION OF 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 


By Q. 
Now ready, price 53. 

“* Have Messrs. Lowis Stevenson and Rider 
Haggard combined, under the signature of Q., 
to write at all events the first part of the exciting 
romance entitled ‘ Dead Man’s Rock’? If not, 
let those two authors look to their laurels. But 
who is Q., and what is the ‘A.’? * Dead Man’s 
Rock’ is not a good book for very nervous persons 
or children. For the latter, ‘ Almond Rock’ 
would be far preferable.” —PUNCH. 





A QUEER RACE. By W. Westall, 
Author of “‘The Phantom City,” 320 pp., crown 
Syo, cloth, 5s, 


KIDNAPPED. By Robert Louis 


Stevenson. With 16 Original Illustrations by 
W. Hole, R.S.A. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By Rider 


Haaearp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53, 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


In preparation, 
LEGENDS for LIONEL. With 40 
Illustrations in Colour after Original Designs by 
Walter Crane. 5s, 


HOW DANTE CLIMBED the MOUN- 
TAIN, By Rose KmiLy Se_re. With a Preface 
by the Lorp BisHop of Kiron. With8 Full-Page 


Engravings after Gustave Doré, 2s. 


SHIPS, SAILORS, and the SEA. By 


R. J. CORNEWALL-JONES. Illustrated, 53, 


“LITTLE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME. (Vcl. XXVI.) Illustrated through- 
out. Coloured boards, Js 61: cloth gilt, gilt 


edges, 53. 


BO-PEEP. Yearly Volume for 1887. 
Illustrated throughout. Picture boards, 2s 6d ; 
cloth gilt, 3s Gd. 


The PALACE BEAUTIFUL: a Story 
for Girls. By L. T. oy Author of “A World 
of Girls.” Illustrated, 5 


The COST of a MISTAKE. By Sarah 


Pirr. Illustrated, 33 64. 


SEEKING a CITY. By Maggie 


S_yMINGTON, Illustrated, Is 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES of the 
‘“WORLD’S WORKERS” SERIES. 


Each containing 123 pp., crown 8vo, with Por- 
traits, cloth, ls each. 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY. By Henry Fritx, 
THOMAS A. EDISON, and SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, 
By Dr. Denstow and J. MarsH PARKER, 
SARAH ROBINSON, AGNES WESTON, and Mrs. 
MEREDITH. By EK. M. Tom«iyson. 


Mrs, SOMERVILLE and MARY CARPENTER, By 
PHYLLis BROWNE. 


Mr. OSCAR WILDE, will "i 


ready on the 26th mY taal.  tandh One Shilling. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 73 61. 


LOTUS AND JEWEL. 


“IN AN INDIAN TEMPLE,” “A CASKET OF GEMS,” 
‘“A QUEEN’S REVENGE.” 


With other Poems. 


EDWIN ARNOLD, MA, 


Author of “The Light of Asia,” “ India Revisited,” &c. 


By C.S.L, 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE. 


Now ready, a New Edition in Ruby Type, 16mo. 





Cloth boards, red edges ... nee ~ 208 rr ae se os ny we «=. 485 Gd, 
Paste-grain limp, gilt edges, with 6 Maps _... es om we se 6s, 6d. 
Turkey morocco, limp, gilt edges, with 12 Mars - 103. 6d. 
Turkey morocco circuit, gilt edges, with 12 Maps ... %: 18s. Od. 


And in other bindings, at all Bcoksellers. 


This Edition is intermediate in size and price between the Pearl 16mo and Minion 8vo Editions already 
published, and the type is arranged to correspond page for page with them, 





CHEAP EDITIONS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


In order to bring the Revised Version of the Holy Bible and New Testament into more general use, the 
University Presses have decided to revise the prices of the smaller editions. They are now supplied as under :— 


THE REVISED BIBLE, PEARL TYPE, 16mo. 


Cloth boards, red edges, 1s 6d. And in other Bindings, at all Booksellers, 


THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


NONPARIEL 32mo. ; BREVIER 16mo. LONG PRIMER 8vo. 
Limp cloth flush, red edges With Notes and Readings at the With Marginal Notes and 


++ 6d, foot of each page. Readings. 
Cloth, turned in, red edges...... 8d. | Cloth boards, red edges 1s. | Cloth boards, red edges ....., 1s 6d, 
And in other Bindings, at all Booksellers. 


The Revised Version is the Joint Property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner ; 
C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse,, Ave Maria Lane. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 








Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SATVCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERBIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 


GRANT’S |MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged, 


Sportsman’s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers, 
LIQUEURS. 


eware of spurious imitations. 
SILVER MEDAL, 





GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A Fascinating Liqueur of —_ Quality, made with Choice Brandy. 
Fine Appetiser ; pleasant with aérated waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 
A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac, 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 








HEALTH EXHIBITION, 





—y 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND 


Now ready. 
GOSHEN. By E. Naville, 
pp. 25, 11 Plates, price 25s, 
Nearly ready. 


TANIS If.  Nebesheh, Daphn» 


(Tahpenes). By W. M. Furyp: 
F. Lu. GRIFFITH. a 


Royal 4to, 


Plates, Royal 4to, pp. vili-I6s, 64 
PITHOM. By EN: 
. . Naville. i 
Edition. y ille. Third 


NAUKRATIS II. By Ernest a, 


GARDNER, 


TRUBNER and CO., 57 Ludgate Hill, B,C, 





THIRD SERIES, crown 8yo, 5s, 
SOMNIA MEDIC], 


By J. A. GOODCHILD. 


“ The most conspicuous poems are entitled * , 
Loss’ and ‘A Woman’s Loss,’ lyrical omens 
are artistically conceived and finely contrasted 
The singer’s flexibility and emotional range ars 
considerable.” —Saturday Review. 

“Certainly not less welcome than its predeces 
vustaa * A Man’s Loss’ has a greater wealth of imagery 
and depth of thought than the author has hitherto 
shown. This poem contains many lyrics of extreme 
delicacy .”’—Scotsman, ‘ 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and Co, 


ey 








Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 
THE CHARACTER AND TIMES OF 


THOMAS CROMWELL: 


A CRITICISM OF THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF 
THE ENGLISH REFORMATION, 


By ARTHUR GALTON, 
New Coll., Oxon., Author of ‘‘ Urbana Soripta,” 


Birmingham : CORNISH BROTHERS, 














In a few days, 2 vols., price 42s, —— 
TENERIFE AND ITS SIX 


SATELLITES ; 
OR, THE CANARY ISLANDS PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


By OLIVIA M. STONE, 
Author of ‘‘ Norway in June,’ 
With 8 Maps, and numerous I]lustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken by J. Harris Stone, M.A, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

*,* Contains the account of Mrs. Stone’s journey 
through euch of the seven islands, and also much in- 
formation concerning their value as health-resorts, 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
London, Belfast, and New York. 





Now ready, to be had of all Booksellers, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s. 


A PARAGUAYAN TREASURE, 
THE SEARCH AND THE DISCOVERY, 
By ALEXANDER F. BAILLIE, F.R.GS. 
“Very vivid pictures of Southern scenery.”— 
Saturday Review, 
“‘The narrative is thrilling: the book is as instruc 
tive as it is interesting.”—Atheneum. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO, 


» ions QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No, 330, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS, 

1, THe CatuHotic REVIVAL OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Darry PRODUCE. 

Count Bevst. 

ROsEs. 

PorutaR EpvucaTIoNn. 

ARCHITECTURE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

THE SUEZ CANAL AND THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

LorpD SELBORNE ON THE CHURCH, 

9, Tue IRISH PARLIAMENT AND THE UNION. 

10. THE FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





PNP SP wre 





Now ready, price 4s, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


— SCOTTISH REVIEW, 


OCTOBER, 1887, 
ConrTENTS, 
1. Tue Union or 1707 VIEWED FINANCIALLY, 
2. SALVATORE FARINA. 
3, THE CoRONATION OF CHARLES I, at HoLtyroop. 
4, ALCOHOL AND ALCOHOLISM, By E, Fournier de 
Flaix. 
5. THE Two CHANCELLORS: JAMES BETOUN AND 
Tuomas WoLsry. By G. Gregory Smith, 
6, Tue THREE Evits or Destiny. By J. Theodore 
Bent. 
7, ADAM SMITH AND HIS ForeIGN Critics, By M. 
Kaufmann. 
8, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
9, SUMMARIES OF ForREIGN REVIEWS, 
ALEx. GARDNER, 12 Paternoster Row, London, and 
Paisley. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
October, 1887. 


MURRAY'S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, 


NA, and BABYLONIA. Including a Residence among the Bakh- 
soe other Wild Tribes. By Sir Henry Layarp, G.C.B. Map and 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


VIRGIL in ENGLISH VERSE. Eclogues, 


and Mneid, Books I.-VI. By Lord Justice Sir CHARLES Bowen. Map and 
Frontispiece, crown 8v0. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics 
of Men of Culture and Genius. By Samvet Sm1Lxs, UL.D., Author of “ Self- 
Help,” &c. Post 8vo. 

H hy is by nature the most universally profitable, universally pleasant 
of all things “4 especially biography of distinguished individuals.”—CaRLYLE. : 


Major LAWRENCE, F.L.S. ANovel. By 


the Hon. Emity Law tess, Author of *‘ Harrish.”’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES, 
during the First Eight Centuries. Edited by Henry Wacr,D.D. Vol. IV. 
(completing the Work). Medium 8vo, 


A READABLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Giving the Derivatives from Latin and Greek, arranged in the Order of 
Classical Grammars, with an Alphabetical Index. By Davin MILNe, M.A. 
Crown 8yvo. 


The STUDENTS ENGLISH CHURCH 


HISTORY. Third Period. From the Accession of the House of Hanover to 
the Present Time, 1717-1881. By G.G, Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 
Post 8vo. 


BRAHMANISM and VEDISM; or, Religious 


Thought and Life in India as Based on the Veda. By Sir Monrer WILLIAMS, 
K.C.LE., D.C.L. Third Edition, 8vo. 


SAKOONTALA; or, the Lost Ring. An 


Indian Drama, Translated into English Prose and Verse from the Sanskrit 
of Kalidasa, By Sir Monrer Wituiams. Fifth Edition, witha Portrait, 8vo. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES 


DARWIN, F.R.S. With an Autobiographical Chapter. By his Son, FRANCIS 
Darwin, F.R.S. Portraits and Woodcuts, 3 wate ’ ‘ 


TOO LATE for GORDON and KHARTOUM. 


The Testimony of an Independent Eye-Witness of the Heroic Efforts for 
their Rescue and Relief. ByA.MacponaLp. Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. 


WEALTH and WELFARE: an Examina- 


tion of Recent Changes in the Production and Distribution of Wealth in the 
United Kingdom, and of the Effect of our National Trade Policy on the 
General Welfare of the Nation. By Hastincs BERKELEY. Crown 8vo. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES to CHILDREN. 


Including the Beatitudes—The Faithful Nurse, &. By the late Dean 


STANLEY. Post 8vo. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ETYMOLOGY : a 
By ©. Buackiz. 


Dictionary of Place-Names, giving their Derivations. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, crown 8yo. 


LIFE of Dr. WILLIAM CAREY, Shoe- 


maker and Missionary; Professor at Fort William, Calcutta, 1761-1834. By 
George Smita, LL.D. Popular Edition, Portrait and IJustrations, post 8vo. 


STUDENT’S COMMENTARY on the NEW 


TESTAMENT. Abridged from ‘The Speaker’s Commentary,” by Rev. J. 
M. Futier, M.A. Vol. II. The Epistles and Revelation (completing the 
Work). Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES by MEANS of 


NATURAL SELECTION ; or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the 
penn for Life. By Cuartes Darwin. A New Library Edition, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo,. 





The DESCENT of MAN, and SELECTION 


in RELATION to SEX. ByCuartes Darwin, A New Library Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarie Street. 








GREAT FRENCH WRITERS, 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. / 


DE S EV 





MADAME 


By GASTON BOISSIER (French Academy). 


Translated by H. L. WILLIAMS. 


To be followed by 
MONTESQUIEU. By ALBERT 


Prospectuses of the Series will be sent on application. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
GNOSTIC PROBLEMS.—Being 


an Examination of Some Questions of the 

Deepest Interest, as Viewed from the Agnostic 
Standpoint. By Ricwarp BiTHELL, B.Sec., Ph.D. 

Contents :—Preface—The Line of Demarcation— 
Knowledge, Belief, Faith—A Personal God—Agnostic 
Morality—Agnostic Religion—The Worship of the 
Unknowable—The Spiritual Body—Conclusion— 
Appendix—Index. 

“ Deeply interesting ; it is able, manly, sincere, and 
vigorous.” —Literary World. 

“ Ought to be reali by every thinking man, be he 
Christian, Jew, Agnostic, or Atheist.”—Secular 
Review. 


IGNE. 


SOREL. 


London: WILtiaMs and Noraate, 








ALL SUFFER 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DUNBAR’S ALK 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even 


WHO 


been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King'Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





FROM 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c. 
London: G. MitcHett and Co., Red Lion Conrt, 
ane Street; and Srmpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hail 
jourt. 


COLDS 
ARAM, 


in Cases where a Cold has 








2s 6d, post-free. 


ISEASES of the SPLEEN and their 
REMEDIES CLINICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. 





tse 6LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on —— to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—Cotps, Couaus, SHORTNESS OF 





OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s | garara.—Theso maladies roquire early ace (a 


Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





remitting attention, for if neglected they often end 
in asthma, bronchitis, or consumption. The Oint- 
ment well rubbed upon the chest and back, pene- 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand, 


trating the skin, is absorbed and carried directly to 
the lungs, whence it expels all impurities. All the 
blood in the body is perpetually passing through the 
lungs, and there all noxious particles tending to 
disease can be —_ thoroughly, and permanently 
neutralised, rende: harmless, or ejected from the 


system. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills perfectl 
accomplish this purification; and through the blo 
thus cleansed, the influence of these wonderful 
medicaments reaches the remotest part of the human 
body, and thus cures all diseas 
internal or external, 


action, whether 
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NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” 
On October 26th, at all the Libraries, in 3fvols. post 8vo. 
THE GAVEROCK S&S. 


By the AUTHOR of “MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” ‘COURT 
ROYAL,” &c. 


NEW Sc. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


On Uctober 26th, price 1s 6d per vol., in half-cloth ; or 1s,in paper cover. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 2 vols. 
A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On October 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 53, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for NOVEMBER, containing, among other Articles of Interest :— 
The GAVEROCKS, Chaps. 51 to 55. By the AUTHOR of 
““ MEHALAH,” “ JOHN HERRING,” “ COURT ROYAL,” &c.— 
TAKEN by SURPRISE.—DARTMOOR.—SOME OLD COFFEE. 
HOUSES.—WHAT is a GENTLEMAN? &c., &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FoR NOVEMBER. 


GORGE IN THE MouNTAINS OF NORTHERN ALGERIA, Frontispiece. 

WAGNER AND Scenic ART. William F. Apthorp. With Illustrations from the 
Original Designs for the Setting of the Bayreuth Stage. : 
Srrn’s BROTHER’sS Wire. Chaps. 33-35. (Conclusion.) Harold Frederic. 
THE PuysicaL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ATHLETE. A. Sargent, M.D. 

Illustrations of Athletes in Motion from Instantaneous Photographs. 
To RHODOCLEIA, ON HER MELANCHOLY SinGinc. Andrew Lang. 
Trrar y Soutt. Rebecca Harding Davis. 

In Granp Kapytia. Illustrated. Henry M, Field. 

A Conression. Henrietta Christian Wright. 

A Diptomatic Erisopr. Illustrated. Olive Risley Seward, 

In HER GARDEN. Susan Coolidge, 

Tue VIKING Suir. Illustrated. John 8. White. 

THE Haunts OF THE Hatcyon. Charles Henry Liiders. 

Song. Ellen Burroughs. 

Wuat SHALL WE TELL THE WoRKING CLasses? Francis A, Walker, 
An Op LESSON FROM THE Fretps. A. Lampman. 

A ComPLETE MISUNDERSTANDING. Margaret Crosby. 


With 





The COMPLETION of the FIRST YEAR of SCRIBNER’S MAGA- 
ZINE will be signalised by the PUBLICATION of a SUPERB 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, containing Literature appropriate to the 
Season, with double the usual number of Illustrations. Full particulars 
will shortly be announced. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


Now ready, 2 NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL by E. P. ROE, 
Price 2s, handsomely bound in cloth, 


The EARTH TREMBLED. By the 


Author of *‘ He Fell in Love with his Wife,’’ “ An Original Belle,’ ‘‘ Driven 
Back to Eden,” *‘ A Knight of the Nineteenth Century,” &c. 


* Clever in construction, full of character, not without glimpses of rich negro 
humour, and graphically told.” —Liverpool Mercury. 








Second Edition now ready, price 23, handsomely bound in cloth. 
A NEW COPYRIGHT WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘The GATES AJAR.” 


The GATES BETWEEN. By Eliza- 
BETH Stuart Pue tps, Author of ‘* The Gates Ajar,”’ &c. 


_ The power of the writer in identifying herself with spiritual conceptions and 
visions is remarkable,’’—Methodist Times, 


WARD, LOCK, and CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW Books. 


This day is published, 


POOR NELLIE. By the Author of « yy, 
Trivial Life and Misfortune.’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. y 
“‘Those who regard a novel as a work of art, and are willi 
artist’s conception into the deepest shadows 80 long as pa ty the 
brilliancy guide him, will find in ‘ Poor Nellie’ a work of great ability ae pe 
absorbing interest. The infatuation of poor Nellie, the conduct of the chival of 
Charlie bo age = of a arene - father, are portrayed with a trathfat 
vigour which makes it quite impossible to put down the volum i my 
ee - story.”’—St. go Gazette. © until the lass 
“* To give a bare summary of the story is to give no idea of the skill ™ 
with which its deeply interesting progress is followed forth in the book = 
The characters are so well conceived and so nicely elaborated, that the t; — 
incidents of the tale follow naturally from their action and interaction © ; 
current of simple pathos runs through the book, and often rises above the surf. > 
of the story into a passage of impressive eloquence.””—Scotsman. wie 


This day is published. 


The PSALMIST and the SCIENTIST; or, 


Modern Value of the Religious Sentiment. By Grorcre Matu 
D.D., Author of “‘ Can the Old Faith Live with the New ?” Orown Sra egy’ 


This day is published, 
GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS. 
Betrothed and Free. 


By Lady Betuarrs. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
This day is published. 


The CITY of SARRAS. By U. Ashworth 


TayLor. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
THIRD EDITION, 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE: 


or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By Lavrence Oxipuant, Author of “ Picea. 
dilly,’’ * Altiora Peto,” ** Haifa,’ &. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. : 
* Probably no living man but Mr. Laurence Oliphant could have made such 
collection of sensational reminiscences...... What strikes us after a pernsal of this 
book is the surprising fact that he should have survived to write it. He has gona 
through all manner of dangers...... Altogether it is very long since we have real 
a volume so rich in interest of all kinds, and we can recommend it as one of the 
rare books which will bear reading a second and even a third time.”—Times. 
‘The book bristles with adventures in every page. Among there his sporting 
reminiscences will be found the most absorbingly exciting. We wish we could 
transcribe some of them.’’—Saturday Review. 


NEW EDITION, price 6s. 


Y i ° 
SARACINESCA, By F. Marion Crawford, 
Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,’’ “ Dr, Claudius,”’ ** Zoroaster,” &c. 

‘** Saracinesca’ is a very remarkable book, and a great advance upon any of 
the author’s previous works,’’—Academy. 

“It is a book of which even the greatest masters of fiction might with reason 
have been proud.’’—Pictorial World, 

** Clever, striking, interesting.’”’—Spectator. 

“The book is something more than a clever novel; it is a literary success,”"— 
Vanity Fair. 

“No better picture has been drawn of Roman society than the one containe? 
in Mr. Crawford’s new novel, ‘ Saracinesca,’ ’’—Morning Post. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 














a, 











Now ready, Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 170 pp., crown 8yo. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, POST-FREE. 


THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH: 


With Thoughts on Theism, and Suggestions towards 
a Public Religious Service in Harmony with 
Modern Science and Philosophy. 

London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s, 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

*“‘The volumes are rich in interest as they are full of facts, and many of thie 
facts must be unfamiliar even to well-informed readers......Many chapters almoss 
fascinating that might have been intolerably dry.”’—Times. 

“ An excellent work.” —Record. 

“It is written in a clear, terse, and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the 
salient features of the time and the men it describes, and places the incidents it 
records in admirable perspective.’’—Scotsman. 

** Shows keen sympathy with spiritual life in all its forms.’’—Freeman. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 





THE ‘‘HANDY ASSURANCE 
DIRECTORY ” 


For 1887-88. Demy 8vo, 245 pages, 
Price 1s 6d; or in cloth, 2s 6d, 


IMPORTANT 


| _*Wetake our figures from a valuable periodical 
‘The Handy Assurance Directory, 1887-88.’ ""—Spectator, 


October 15th, 1887, 
INSURERS. 


“ Admirably arranged...... Valuable to intending in- 
surers,”—Saturday Review. 


“A mine of statistical wealth.’”’—Commercial World. 


WILLIAM BOURNE, 12 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


PPSUSENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 
CLAIMS PAID .., aa vee ose aoe 





1848, 


£7,000,000 
9,000,000 








NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nude 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 

redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 

tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff o* 
MANAGER, 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








Page £10 10 0} Narrow Column .........seseee £3 10 9 
PIRI PORG cicdrisiovsscrsssissstomens OC ee f-Column .., i ho 8 
QuartersPAGES ....ccrcccccccecceees 212 6] Quarter-Column........... seakeenues 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S_ LIST. 
UNIONIST DELUSIONS, LETTERS on. 


. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian 
Profesor of English Law, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Hon. LL.D. 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 2s 


MODERN GUIDES of ENGLISH THOUGHT 


+, MATTERS of FAITH, ESSAYS on SOME of the. By Ricuarp Hour 
. Globe 8vo, 63. [Neat week. 


The LIFE of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By J. L, Casor, his Literary Executor. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 
The World says :— Mr. Cabot has really done a good work. And all 
qho are interested in Emerson should read his book.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


The NEW ANTIGONE: aRomance. 3 vols. 


Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

The Academy says:— A very unconventional novel is ‘The New 
Antigone,’ and one written with marked ability and literary skill. It 
probes the new revolutionary doctrines of Free Love, Socialism, 
Nibilism, and so forth, to the core, and shows how utterly inadequate 
they are to satisfy the deeper cravings of human nature......We shall 
look with great interest to the next appearance of the anonymous 
author of ‘The New Antigone.’ ” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Hippolyta Valence, the ‘ New Anti- 
gone,’ from whom the book takes its name, is a poetically conceived 
and strongly drawn character, quite as romantic as her surroundings.” 


HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Augusta 


Nogr, Author of ‘‘ Wandering Willie,” ‘From Generation to Generation,” 
“Owen Gwynne’s Great Work.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

The Athencum says:—" Lady Augusta Noel has the gift of romance, 
and involves all her characters in an atmosphere of pleasant illusion 
which will be welcome to the majority of her readers. There is a 
quiet humour, too, in ‘ Hithersea Mere’ which adds to its charm.” 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of 


“Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” “ Hogan, M.P.,” ‘The Hon. Miss 
Ferrard.” 3 vols, Crown 8vo, Sls 6d. 

The Atheneum says:—‘‘ No one who is anxious to fathom the 
enigma of the Irish character will be deterred...... from the careful 
study of what we have no hesitation in pronouncing to be the most 
valuable and dispassionate contribution towards the solution of that 
problem which has been put forth in this generation in the domain of 
fiction.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ To the delineation of this family circle the 
author has devoted some of her best work, and the result is decidedly 
successful...... Tt serves its purpose in providing a reason for that 
picture of life in a country town to which reference has been made, 
and which are as good in their kind as any that have been published 
of late years.” 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion 


Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” * Dr. Claudius,” Zoroaster,” &c. 
2 vols. Globe 8yo, 12s. 


A NEW HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE in FOUR VOLUMES. 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By George 


Sarntspury. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 





POPULAR EDITION.—ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
Now publishing Monthly. Vols. I.—X. ready. Paper covers, ls each ; 
cloth binding, 1s 6d. 


JOHNSON. By Lesuie STEPHEN, py By bs ——— 

SCOTT, By R. H. Hutton. NS. By Principal Sxarre. 
GIBBON. By J. Correr Morison. | — By Me ae Rev. R. W. 
HUME, By T. H. Huxter, FRS | HURCH, Dean o . Paul’s. 
GOLDeurea. By Wat, Back "+ | THACKERAY. By AntHuony TROLLOPE. 


‘ | BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. [Next week. 





Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


Che English EMlustrated Magazine 


For NOVEMBER contains :— 


1. Grats Cominc Home witu Goats (ANACAPRI). Engraved by W. Biscombe 
Gardner from a Drawing from W. Maclaren. Frontispiece. 

2, THE MEDIATION OF RaLPH HaRDELOT. Chaps. 5-7. W. Minto. 

3. Carri. Linda Villari. With Illustrations by W. Maclaren. 

4, Coacnina Days anp CoacutnG Wayrs.—II. ‘The Bath Road.” W. Outram 

_ _ Tristram. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. 

5, Tue Story or JarL, Chaps. 47. By the Author of “ Mehalab,” “John 
Herring,” &c., 

6. Et Catera. H. D. Traill. 


Ornamental Friezes, Headings, Initial Letters, and Tailpieces. 





NOTICE.—A New Volume of the ENGLISH ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE began with the October Number. A Pro- 
spectus of the Arrangements made for the New Year will be sent 
post-free on application. Single Numbers, 6d; by post, 8d. 
Yearly Subscription, including Double Number and postage, 8s. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








CHARLES BURNET AND (COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 


Early in November will be published, crown 8vo, 
LOVE 
THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. 


Extracts from the Writings and MSS. of the late 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Selected and Arranged by his Danghter, A. C. MACLEOD. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ JOSEPH 
THE PRIME MINISTER.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


THE SCOTTISH PULPIT; 


From the Reformation to the Present Day. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Author of ‘David, King of Israel,’”’ &c. 
Chap. ConTENTs. 
. INTRODUCTORY and HISTORICAL. 
2. JOHN KNOX as a PREACHER. 
. MELVILLE—RUTHERFURD—DICKSON—LIVINGSTON EL. 
. Archbishop LEIGHTON—The FIELD PREACHERS, 
The MODERATES and EVANGELICALS. 
. THOMAS CHALMERS, 
. The PULPITS of the DISSENTING CHURCHES. 
INDEX. 


“Dr. Taylor writes with the enthusiasm and pride of an exiled 
Scot. We have never read finer or more able tributes than are con- 
tained in this gracefully written, scholarly, and generous book. It 
is a volume in which preachers and students in particular will find 
much that is uplifting.’”—Leeds Mercury. 

“Graphic in style, genial in spirit, while thoroughly sound in 
doctrine—full of striking anecdote, as well as literary charm. Dr. 
Taylor’s new volume is likely to prove one of the most popular of his 
works.”—North British Daily Mail. 

“ How well Dr. Taylor has succecded is seen not only in the full- 
length portraits of Knox and Chalmers, but also in the lifelike 
sketches of the minor men. Tho book is admirably planned. Both 
as to its information an1 feeling, subst:nce and style, Dr. Taylor’s 
book is all that could be desired.” —Jhr‘stian Leader. 


- 


NOgoer & 


H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE LIGHT OF THE AGES. 


(Asia, Africa, Europe.) 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 

This volume forms an Introduction to the Series on “Christ and 
Christianity,’”’ and is a ‘‘bird’s-eye’’ view of the “ Religious Con- 
sciousness of Mankind,” as exhibited in the chief religions of the 
world before Christ. 


“We trust that these volumes will find their way into the hands of 
preachers. The reading of them will brighten and widen their 
outlook, and produce a sense of glow and expansion within their 
breasts for which they and their hearers will have cause to be 
thankfal. To lay readers in all the Churches, if they have ears to 
hear, these fascinating books will bring light, wisdom, and religious 
helpfulness in great variety and abundance.’’—Literary World. 

“ Mr. Haweis is at his best in describing the picturesque surround- 
ings of the old-world teachers, and the peculiar theories of which 
they were the advocates. Many will admire his trenchant style, his 
unconventional method, and his brilliant originality of thought and 
expression.’—Morning Post. 

This is what the Church Quarterly Review says :—“ Mr. Haweis 
writes with considerable vivacity...... The circulation of his various 
works is alone sufficient to show that he must meet the wants...... of 
many minds...... Mr. Haweis is incapable of understanding the re- 
sponsibilities of intelligible speech, &c...... Mr. Haweis’s meaningless 
phraseology, &c..... Mr. Haweis absurdly treats, &c., &c.......Mr. 
Haweis exaggerates extremely, &c., &c., &c.” 


SARAH TYTLER. 
Now ready, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 
HER GENTLE DEEDS. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


“A charming book for girls of all ages. The heroine of ‘ Her 
Gentle Deeds’ is one whose acquaintance it is good to make.” 


London : 
CHARLES BURNET and CO., 9 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Branco OFFICES: 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the BEST BOOKS on every subject of general interest 
are in circulation. Additional copies are added as the demand 
increases. The Principal Forthcoming Books of the New 
Season will be supplied as they are published. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London 
and the Immediate Neighbourhood. 


Subscription—From TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
N.B.—Two or three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost of carriage, and obtaining 
a constant supply of the best books. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books 
added to the Library, postage free to any address. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


LISTS of BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES are 
published every Month, and will be sent postage free 
on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Catalogues on application, 


O0L D PARI 5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 








The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed, 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


| 5 liecliaiteadlaciaiee ad DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesers, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W, 











MESSRS. HATCHARD’S NEW BOOKS 


A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. 
Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 


EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL FOR ieee. 


‘asians a by ALICIA AMY LEITH. 
eri ories by the Author of “ The Atelier du Lys,” . O'Rei 
Christian Burke, &c. adiiacnaies Reilly, 
Twelve ‘‘Studies of Great Poets,’’ by Eleanor Hamilton King 
and Al. Haggard. 





r 
With 12 Plates in Sepi: Tint. —< 1 D 
i ates in Sepia Tint, from Origina rawings by A. J. 
A. W. Cooper, W. G. R. Browne, C. T. Garland, William Saag srohnson, 
ordon Browne. Engraved by Edmund Evans, ’ 





NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “ Mdlle. MORI,” &c. 


THE FIDDLER OF LUGAy 
By the AUTHOR of “A OHILD of the REVOLUTION,” . 
“The ATELIER du LYS,” &c, 
With Six Tinted Illustrations by W. Ralston, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





A NEW STORY by FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


RIDER’S LEAP: a Story for Boys, 


By the AUTHOR of “ NIL DESPERANDUM,” “ PEACOCK ALLEY.” 
With 8 Illustrations by W. B. Wollen, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. %" de, 





NEW STORY by ISMAY THORN. 


A GOLDEN AGE. 


By the AUTHOR of “PINAFORE DAYS,” “STORY of a SE ” 
With 6 Illustrations by Gordon Browne, crown 8yo, ae” ». 


TWO NOVELS.—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MADAME’S GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD, 
Author of ‘* Mother Molly,” ‘* The Rose Garden,” &c. 
“Ol ¢vedemads ane et Roses hich this auth 
Ylever and wholesomely istic, as is eve! ing whic! is author h: . 
put = means to ot.” — Whitehall Review, . — need 
pathetic idyl...... ach 0} @ personages is graphically sketched, and t! 
interest of the tale deserves hardly less commendation then the fidelity of 4 


local colouring.””—Morning Post, 
THE O'DONNELLS OF INCHFAWN. 
Author of “ Scamp and I,” “A World of Girls,” &. 


By L. T. MEADE, 
With Frontispiece by A. Chasemore, crown 8yo, 63. 
_ ‘Should be widely read......We shall not attempt to tell the story, though the 
a of the book is such that it would suffer little if we did.”—Saturday 
eview, 
“ The author has done good and pleasant work in her time, but ‘ The O’Don. 
— of Inchfawn ’ is far and away the best thing she has done yet,’’— Whitehall 
wiew, 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 








A most fascinating book, and one that is sure to be read with eager interest at the 
present time. 


ETHNE. 

Being a truthful Historie of che great and final Settlement of 
Jreland bp Diiber Cromwell, anv certain other notetworchp 
Events, from the Journals of Ethne D’ Connor and of 
Roger Standfast, Captain in the Armp of the 
Commons of England. 


Edited by Mrs. E. M. FIELD, Author of “ Mixed Pickles,” ‘‘The Way 
Thither,” ‘A Peck of Troubles,” &. Crown 8vo, with Etched Frontispiece 
and Title-Page, boards, 63. 





A Faithful and Interesting Account of Life in the Abbey in the Days of Richard I, 


WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS: the Story 


of a Life's Ambition. By E. BrppER. Crown 8yo, Illustrated, appropriate 
cloth boards, 5s. 


With Illustrations by T. Pym. 


VERY SHORT STORIES in VERY SHORT 


WORDS. By the Hon. EMmMELINE M. PLUNKET, Author of “ Merrie Games 
in Rhyme,” &c. In large type, square 16mo, fancy cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


“4 distinct contribution to our knowledge of Melanesia.’’—Saturpay REvVIEW.. 


TEN YEARS in MELANESIA. By the 


Rev. ALFRED Penny, M.A. With Chart and Illustrations by the Author 
and H. J. Rhodes. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 5s, 
“A most interesting and charmingly written description of Melanesian life.”— 
Pat MALL GAZETTE, 
“ Singularly free from exaggeration......beais the marks of careful observation,” — 
ATHENZUM. 


“* Will give ‘ Little Britons’ a better idea of their native land than they will obtain 
froma dozen dry geographies,’ —LITERARY WORLD, 


GREAT BRITAIN for LITTLE BRITONS. 


By Exeanor Butter. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised, and with Addi- 
tional Illustrations of Places and People, and 3 Coloured Maps. Large 
crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 


TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. With the Appendix. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Bishop 


of Beprorp. This invaluable help to the Clergy and District Visitors is now 
to be had in various styles of binding. Cloth, 3s 6d; leather, 5s; calf and 
morocco antique, limp, 103 6d; cushion calf and morocco, 12s 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO, 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 6O.’S NEW LIST. 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY. 


ISLANDS and their NATIVES. 
1 The SOLOMOR * With Numerous Plates, Coloured Maps, and 
Woodeuts from Photos by the Author, royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, 25s, 


d PHYSICAL CHARACTER- 
The GEOLOGY fon ISLANDS. By H. B. Guppy, M.B. With 4 
Maps, uniform with the above, 10s 6d. 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By 
Professor WILLIAM KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. With 56 Etchings 
of Lake Scenery by Har: Goodwin, printed on Japanese paper. 1 vol, 
columbier 8vo, richly boun from a design by Mr. Goodwin, 42s. 

“The mechanical production of the book is nearly perfect......it is unequalled, 
and is never likely to be excelled.”—Manchester Examiner. 


The BEST BOOKS: a Reader’s Guide to the Choice 
of the Best Available Books (about 25,000) in all Departments of Science, Art, 
and Literature down to 1887, with the Dates of the First and Last Editions, 
and the Prices, Sizes, and Publisher’s Name of each Book. With a Copious 
Topical Index. By WiLL1am Swan SONNENSCHEIN. 740 pp., 4to, cloth extra, 
21s ; interleaved for additions, 31s 6d. 

The Contents are :—CHRISTIANITY, 112 sections: NoN-CuRIsTIAN RELIGION and 
MrtHoLocy, 49 sections; PurLosopny, 65 sections; Society, 92 sections ; 
GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, and ETHNOGRAPHY, 56 sections ; History, HisToRIcAL 
BroGRAPHY, and ANTIQUITIES, 98 sections ; BroGRaPuHr, 33 sections; ScrENCE, 95 
sections; MEDICINE, 58 sections ; ARTS and TRADES, 156 sections; LITERATURE 
and PHILoLoey, 150 sections. 

“An excellent book executed in a competent manner......The more we have 
looked at it, the better we have liked it.”—Atheneum. — ; 

“The plan of classification is the distinctive principle, and constitutes the 
especial value of the work. You seek for information as to some field of study, 
and you get it here—ready to hand.”"—Daily News. 4 

“The best—the most accurate, scientific, and useful—contribution ever made 
to English bibliography. Mr. Sonnenschein has given us _ what was wanted 
—a full, thorough, and accurate list of the best books available on every subject. 
We stand amazed at the enormous range of his book, its completeness, correct- 
ness, and judgment......It is a permanent addition to English literature,”’—British 


Weekly. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK on RUSSIA and RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 
RUSSIA, POLITICAL and SOCIAL. 


By L. TrKHOMIROV. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. [This day. 
CoxTents:—The Russian Empire and Russia—Russian Russia—The Social 
Classes in Russia—Economic and Industrial Russia—The Intellectual Movement 
—Political Russia—A ppendices, 


The MICROSCOPE in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By Professors CARL NAEGELI and 8. SCHWENDENER. Translated by J. 
MarALL, jun., with a Preface by Frank Crisp. With 200 Ill, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


IMPORTANT WORK of HISTORICAL RESEARCH, 


LOUISE de KEROUALLE, DUCHESS of PORTS- 
MOUTH, in the COURT of CHARLES II. ; or, how the Duke of Richmond 
gained his Pension. Compiled from State Papers in the Archives of the 
French Foreign Office, by H. Forneron. With a Preface by Mrs. G. M. 
CrawrorD, of Paris, With 6 Engraved Portraits of Court Beauties, from 
the Paintings at Hampton Court. 8vo, 10s 6d. This day. 

“Itis nothing short of monstrous that for two centuries the nation should 
have paid this pension as a reward for services which should have earned for 
her only the rope of a spy or the axe of a traitor. I ask every Member of Parlia- 
ment and every constituent of every Member to read ‘ Louise de Keroualle,’ and 
to consider if the continuance or the commutation of this pension is not a national 
and intolerable disgrace...... Every M.P. who sanctions pensions paid for prostitu- 
tion and treason is responsible for the infamy he votes to reward.’’—Truth, 

October 13th. : 

“An interesting record of a very strange and humiliating period in English 
history.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ST. BERNARD’S: the Romance of a Medical Student. 
By AscuLaPivus SCALPEL. 1 vol., 103 6d. 

This book, which is written by a London Hospital Surgeon of wide experience, 
night be fitly entitled ‘“ Behind the Scenes in a Great Hospital.’ It describes ina 
manner never before adopted, and obviously under the guidance of personal ex- 
perience at every step, the actual life, the doings and sufferings of doctors and 
patients, students and nurses, of these vast institutions in London. The revela- 
tions incidentally made at almost every page will undoubtedly prove startling. 

“The author of this entertaining novel brings to his work an intimate 


2. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


MISS LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


By MARY LINSKILL, Author of ‘‘’T'wixt Heather and Sea,” &c. 








**Mr. Hall Caine’s published fictions afford evidence of a 
pronounced individuality of genius which is calculated to 
count as a potent factor in the prevailing romantic movement.’”? 
—Extract from ‘‘ A New Novelist,” Westminster Review, October, 1887. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SHADOW OF A CRIME.” 

On November Ist, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THE DEEMSTER. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of “ A Son of Hagar,” &c. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 
With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
“*In Mr. Murray’s best manner...... Decidedly a book to be read.”—Atheneum. 








Mr. FOX BOURNE’S NEW BOOK. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Contributions 


to the History of Journalism. By H. R. Fox Bourng, Author of “ English 
Merchants,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. (Shortly. 





NEW POEM by ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Immediately, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE CITY OF DREAM: 


an Epic Poem. 
Ry ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of “ God and the Man,” &. 


UNDERWOODS : Poems. By R. Louis 


Stevenson. Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








Mr, STEVENSON’S NEW COLLECTION of ESSAYS. 


MEMORIES and PORTRAITS. By Robert 


Louis STEVENSON. Fcap. 8vo, buckram extra, 63. (Shortly. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition (only 50 printed), price 21s net per copy. 





VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other 
Papers. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. A New Edition, Revised, fcap. 
8vo, buckram extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


*,* Alsoa Large-Paper Edition (only 50 printed), price 21s net per copy. 





JACK the FISHERMAN., By Elizabeth 


Stuart Puetrs, Author of “An Old-Maid’s Paradise,” &. With 22 
Illustrations by OC. W. Reed. Large 8vo, picture cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 








NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ HELEN’S BABIES,” 


COUNTRY LUCK: a Novel. By John 


HABBERTON. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. (Just ready. 


The WORLD WENT VERY WELL 


THEN. By Water Besant, Author of “Children of Gibeon,” &. With 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 33 6d. (Immediately. 








acquaintance with medical student life...... The character of ad g-room is 
described with a fidelity that is almost blood-curdling.”—Publishers’ Circular, 
SIXTH EDITION, now ready. 
The LITTLE CYCLOPHDIA of COMMON 
c By Sir Grorce W. Cox, Bart.,M.A. Fully illustrated, thick 8vo, 
8 6d. 
“‘The raw materials and products of manufacture, the practical applications of 
science, and the main facts of natural history, chemistry, und most other depart- 
ments of knowledge. It is remarkably cheap.””—Scotsman. 


MINORA CARMINA: Trivial Verses. By C. C. R. 
Elegantly printed in feap. 8vo, 6s, 

The HISTORY of PEDAGOGY: a New History of 
Educational Theories. By GABRIEL Comparre, Deputy, Doctor of Letters, 


and Professor in the Normal School of tg a 5 Translated, with an In- 
troduction, Notes, and Index, by Professor W. H. Payne, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LEVANA:; or, the Doctrine of Education. By Jean 


Pavr Ricuter. Translated by Susan Woop, B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


The HOME, the KINDERGARTEN, and the 
SCHOOL. By Erizasetu P. Peasopy. With an Introduction by EL1zaBETH 
A, MANNING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 





PRESCRIBED for the OXFORD LOCAL, 1838, 
GERMAN LOVE (Deutsche Liebe). By Professor 
Max MittEr, A Translation, published with the sanction of the Author. 
Second Edition, crown 8y0, cloth, 3s 6d ; vellum, 5s. 





ENGLAND’S IMEAL, and other Papers on Social 
Subjects. by Epwaitp CarPENTER. 1s; cloth extra, gilt top, 2s 6d. 

“‘These essays, which are published at a shilling, should have been got up 
luxuriously and offered at a half-guinea; for they are specially addressed to the 
rich, Their literary power is unmistakable, their freshness of style, their 
humour, and their amiable enthusiasm...... Even the exaggerations to which we 
object are traceable to the intensity of conviction and vivacity of style which are 
Mr. Curpenter’s chief merits.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY and CO., Paternoster Square. 








A BOOK for the HAMMOCK. By W. Clark 


RvssELL, Author of ‘“‘The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ‘‘ Round the Galley 
Fire,” **A Voyage to the Cape,” &. Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
“The lover of romance will get quite as much as he bargains for, even in 
purchasing a book of Mr, Russell’s, in such yarns as those on ‘ Women as Sailors,” 
&c.”—Atheneum, 


BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND. By Edwin 


LeEsTeER ARNOLD. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s, 
“The class of book represented by ‘Bird Life in England’ is a thoroughly 
oe one, and a better specimen of the class we do not often see,”—Manchester 
caminer, 











The LIBRARY EDITION of BESANT and RICE’S NOVELS. 


THIS SON of VULCAN. (Uniform with 


“ Ready-Money Mortiboy.”) Large crown 8vo, c:oth extra, 63. 


NATURE near LONDON. By Richard 


JEFFERIES. New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 














ZEPHYRUS: a Holiday in Brazil and on 


the River Plate. By E. R, Pearce EpacumsBe. With 41 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 








Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW TRAGEDY. 


LOCRINE: a Tragedy. By Algernon 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, (Shortly. 








VICTORIAN POETS. By Edmund Clarence 


Stepmay, A New (the Thirteenth) Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Brought 
Down to the Present Time. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 93, alLSnortly. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST. 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPON DENCE 
GEORGE CANNING. 


Edited, with Notes, by EDWARD J. STAPLETON. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. 
By ANDREW LANG. 

*‘ The evidence upon which Mr. Lang supports his hypothesis is drawn from a 
wide erudition, and digested with admirable clearness and conciseness. The work 
is rendered unusually attractive by the bright and vigorous style in which it is 
written, while the extent and soundness of the learning with which it is packed 
render it a valuable contribution to the literature of comparative mythology.’’— 
Scotsman, 


JOHNNY NUT and the GOLDEN GOOSE. 


Done into English by ANDREW Lana, from the French of CHar.tes DEULIN, 
Illustrated by Am, Lynen. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d, 


The MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered 


with respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the 
Teachings of Biology. By Atrrep H. Hutu. Second Edition, royal 8vo, 21s. 


STUDIES in NAVAL HISTORY: Bio- 


graphies. By Joun Knox Laveuron, M.A., Professor of Modern History at 
King’s College, London; Lecturer on Naval History at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. 8vo, 10s 6d, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By Epna Lyatt, Author of ‘ Donovan,” “ We Two,” &. New Edition 
(Fifteenth and Sixteenth Thousand), fcap, 8vo, ONE SHILLING, sewed, 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of LOGIC. By Laurence JoHNSTONE. With Examination Questions, 
crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


*,* This Book bears the Imprimatur of Cardinal MANNING. 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS. Part I. Containing an Elementary Account of Elliptic 
Integrals and Applications to Plane Curves; with numerous Examples, By 
Ratru A. Roperts, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDS; or, the Ideal of 


Personal Development. By Sopnre Brrayt, D.Sc. Lond., Mathematical 
Mistress in the North London Collegiate School for Girls. Crown Svo, 63. 


WORKS by GEORGE FRANCIS ARM- 
STRONG. y 
POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
KING SAUL. (The Tragedy of Israel, Part I.) Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
KING DAVID. (The Tragedy of Israel, Part II.) Feap. 8vo, 63. 
KING SOLOMON. (The Tragedy of Israel, Part III,) Feap. 8vo, 63. 
UGONE: a Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
A GARLAND from GREECE: Poems. Fcap., 8vo, 9s. 
STORIES of WICKLOW: Poems, Feap 8vo, 9s. 


VICTORIA, REGINA et IMPERATRIX, A Jubilee Song from Ireland. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 23 6d. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of EDMUND F. ARMSTRONG. 








Feap. 8yo, 7s 6d. 


WORKS by EDMUND F. ARMSTRONG. 


POETICAL WORKS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
ESSAYS and SKETCHES. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 


OCTOBER. Price 6s, 








340, 


CONTENTS. 
1, RouRAL FRANCE. 
2. Tue CRUISE OF THE ‘ MARCHESA,’ 
3. LecKy’s *‘ ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTIRY.”’ 
4. HUNTING 
5. THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART. 
6. ENGLISH ACTORS IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
7. Miss NorGatTe’s *“* ANGEVIN KINGs,”’ 
8, THE DuNDASES OF ARNISTON. 
9. MEMOIRS OF PRINCE CZARTORYSEI, 
0, A PLEA FoR PEACE. 


_ 





The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CreIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. No. 8, OCTOBER, 
Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 
1, ARTICLES. 
THE MOVEMENTS OF THE ROMAN LEGIONS FROM AUGUSTUS TO SEVERUS. 


By E. G. Hardy. 
THE LIFE OF JUSTINIAN BY THEOPHILUS. By James Bryce, D.C.L., M.P. 
By Samuel R. 


CHARLES THE FIRST AND THE EARL OF GLAMORGAN, 

Gardiner, LL.D. 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN AUXILIARIES IN THE AMERICAN WaR, By 

Andrew McFarland Davis. 

2. Notrs anp Documents. 

3. REVIEWS OF Books. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., F. York Powell, W. H. 
Stevenson, S. Lane-Poole, E. Armstrong, A. W. Ward, F, W. Cornish, J, 
A. ~—_ C. A. Fyffe. 

4, List oF Historica Booxs RecEentTLy PUBLISHED. 

5, CONTENTS OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 











CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Books. 


By FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, 


RECOLLECTIONS of FORTY YEARS. 3 


FERDINAND DE LessEps, Translated from the French by C, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. Tr n bya, ae al 





By the AUTHOR of “MUSIC and MANNERS,” 
MONARCHS I HAVE MET. By W. Beatty- 
Krxaston, Author of “ Music and Manners,”’ 2 vols, demy 8yo, 24s, 
(This day, 





By Lientenant-Colonel J. C. FIFE-COOKSON., 


TIGER-SHOOTING in the DOON ana 


ULWAR, and LIFE in INDIA. By Lieutenant-Colonel J.C. Fire. ; 
With numerous Illustrations by E. Hobday, R.H.A., from Bketaher wae 
Author, large crown 8vo. [This ye e 





By ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in a WAGGON in 


the GOLD REGIONS of AFRICA, By Anprew A. ANDERSoy, With 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yo. This day, 





By MARGARET STOKES. 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ART in IRELAND, 
By MarGaret STOKES. With 106 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. [In October. 
*,* PUBLISHED for the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on RDUOATION, 





By EUGENE MUNTZ. 


RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times, 
By Eveine Muntz. Illustrated with about 200 Engravivgs. A New Edition, 
Revised from the Second French Edition, by W. ARMSTRONG. Imperial 8yo, 

[In October, 





By DEVENDRA N. DAS, 


SKETCHES of HINDOO LIFE. By Devendra 


N. Dis. Demy 8vo. [In October, 





By Major A, B. ELLIS. 


The TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES of the 


GOLD COAST of WEST AFRICA : their Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, 
Language, &c. By A. B. ELuis, Major, the lst West India Regiment, Author 
of “The Land of Fetish,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d, {This day. 





By ANDREE HOPE. 


CHRONICLES of an OLD INN; or, a Few 


Words about Gray’s Inn. By AnpRéiz Hore. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





By EMILY SHIRREFF. 


FRIEDRICH FROBEL: a Short Sketch of 


his Life, including Frébel’s Letters from Dresden and Leipzig to his Wife, 
now first Transtated into English. By Emity SHIrREFF, Crown 8yo, 2s, 





A STORY of the DIAMOND-FIELDS. 


I. D. B.; or, the Adventures of Solomon 


Davis in the Diamond-Fields and Elsewhere. By ‘‘W. T. E.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Newt week. 





By C. J. RIBTON-TURNER. 


A HISTORY of VAGRANTS and 


VAGRANCY, and BEGGARS and BEGGING. By C. J. Ripron-Turnen. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, 





By Baron E, de MANDAT-GRANCEY, 


PADDY at HOME. By Baron E. de Mandat- 


Grancey. Translated from the French. [New Edition in the press. 





By J, B. DALY, LL.D. 


IRELAND in the DAYS of Dean SWIFT. 


By J. B. Daty, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





By the AUTHOR of “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


The PRESENT POSITION of EUROPEAN 


POLITICS; or, Europe in 1887. By the Author of ‘Greater Britain.” 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


GEORGE MEREDITHS WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s each, 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
SANDRA BELLONI, originally EMILIA IN ENGLAND. 
VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT; and FARINA. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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THE HENRY 


IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 





To be published in 8 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 10s 6d each. 


Volume I. will be ready on November 15th, and the remaining Volumes will be issued at 


intervals of Three Months, 


THE 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


With Netes and Introductions to each Play, by F. A. MARSHALL and other Shakespearean Scholars, 
and nearly 600 ILLUSTRATIONS by GORDON BROWNE. 





HE great and merited success of Mr. Irving’s efforts to represent 
the plays of Shakespeare worthily upon the stage has naturally 
gained for him a position in the first rank of the interpreters of the 
works of the great Dramatist. Much may, therefore, be expected 
from an edition of Shakespeare’s works issued under his auspices in 
alliance with such an earnest Shakespearean student as Mr. Marshall. 
Under their joint supervision the assistance of several other Shake- 
spearean scholars has been called in, whose names will be given in 
connection with the plays committed to their charge. 

In addition to his share in the general editorial work, Mr. Irving 
contributes an Introduction, the object of which is to show that 
Shakespeare was a practical playwright, and that his plays were 
designed, above all things, for the stage. He proves how little 
warrant there was for the mutilation to which the dramas were 
subjected during the eighteenth and earlier part of the nineteenth 





The Notes to the plays are very numerous, difficult passages being 
discussed in them, and, if possible, explained; while a great many 
subjects useful to the full understanding of the text are also eluci- 
dated. Many points are made clear that have been left untouched 
by former commentators, and the needs of the general reader, and 
not merely of the Shakespearean student, have been always kept in 
view. Rare words and phrases are illustrated by quotations from 
Shakespeare himself or his contemporaries ; and passages from the 
old writers who have furnished the poet with some of his materials 


| are often reproduced verbatim. The Notes to the historical plays, or 


those in which historical personages largely figure, comprise brief 
biographical accounts of such personages. Discrepancies between 


| the texts of the first editions are pointed out in the Notes, where also 


| 
| 


centuries, and takes up a strong position in favour of giving the | 


plays the completest possible setting. 

The main features of this new edition of the works of Shakespeare 
may be described under the three heads :—(1), Text; (2), Introduce. 
tions and Notes; (3), Pictorial Illustrations. 

1. Tur Text.—The author’s text is given entire, without garbling 
or mutilation. It has been subjected to careful and critical scrutiny, 
and in doubtful or corrupt passages the best readings of former 
editors have been adopted, or new and preferable readings substituted, 
the grounds for and against all changes of importance being fully set 
forth in the notes. To each play is appended a synopsis of original 
emendations adopted in it or proposed by the editor. 

A new feature of the text is that each play is printed so as to 
furnish readers with an Acting Edition, arranged by Mr. Irving on 
the principle of preserving as much of the correct text of Shake- 
speare’s work as can be presented within a reasonably limited time. 
Asimple line in the margin indicates the passages which are not 
essential for public or private representation. 

IL. Inrropucrions AND Notes.—The Introductions prefixed to each 
play are three in number. The first of these takes up the literary 
history of the play; the second treats of its stage history, giving 
some account of the chief occasions on which it has been performed, 
with the names of the principal actors; the third consists of original 


critical remarks on the subject, construction, and characters of the | 


play, with an estimate of its merits as compared with others of 
Shakespeare’s dramas. 





i 


are treated such emendations as are adopted in the text of this edition 
or are suggested for adoption. 

All the more important Notes are placed at the end of each play, 
but there are also many foot-notes given on the pages of the text. 
These comprise explanations of words which are obsolete or used in 
peculiar significations ; also translations of Latin, French, Italian, or 
other foreign words employed by the author. Peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation are often pointed out in the foot-notes, special attention 
being devoted to the requisites of rhythm and metre. 

To each play is appended a list of words that occur only in thai 
play, a feature that has a very interesting bearing in regard to the 
language used by Shakespeare, the literature with which his mind 
was imbued at various periods of his career, and indirectly on tho 
question of his being joint-author only of some of the plays. 

Each play is also furnished with a time analysis, showing the pro- 
bable period of time covered by each scene and act, and the length 
of any intervals supposed to elapse in the course of representation. 

III. Tue PicroriaL ILLustRatioNs.—These have been drawn ex- 
pressly for this edition by Gordon Browne, who has embodied the 
poet’s creations with much freshness and vigour. They are the out- 
come of a special study of Shakespeare carried on over a period of 
several years. They will consist of 37 full-page etchings, represent- 
ing one of the more important scenes in each play, and above 550 
designs placed in the text at the passages they illustrate. 

In further illustration sketch maps will accompany certain of the 
plays, showing the countries in which, and the chief places where, the 
action is supposed to occur. It is believed that these will contribute 
greatly to the better understarding of the plays, especially such as 
are historical, and will enable the reader to follow the action as it 


| shifted from place to place with increased interest and intelligence. 


An EDITION de LUXE, limited to 150 Copies, will be issued concurrently 
with the volumes of the ordinary edition. It will be choicely printed on highly finished paper, demy 
Ato, with proofs of the Etchings on India paper. The price will be 81s 6d each volume. Every 
copy will he numbered, and orders will be accepted only for the entire set of eight volumes. Early 


application for this edition is recommended. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S. LIST 








CAN BE OBTAINED AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES OF 


W. P. F 


RITH, R.A. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 30s, 





on the Road. An Artist’s 


Wanderings in mt, Sussex, and Surrey. By JAMES Joun Hissty. In 
demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and 
engraved upon wood by George Pearson, 18s, 


The Fall-Page Illustrations, besides thirty others in the Text, are :—Hurstmon- 
coaux Castle ; A Bitof Wild Surrey ; Old Inn at Poundsbridge, in Kent ; A Sussex 
Windmill; In the Heart of Sussex; A South-Down Villaze, Alfriston; On the 
South Downs; A Relic of the Old Coaching Days ; Bodiam Castle; An Old Moated 
Manor House ; Haunted; On the Borders of Kent and Sussex ; A Kentish Road ; 
Leeds Castle, Kent. 


Mr. Hissey’s previous Works are:—‘‘ An Old-Fashioned Journey ” (London to 
North Wales) ; ‘A Drive through England” (London to Scotland, vid Carlisle) ; 
and “On the Box-Seat’’ (London to the Land’s End and Back), the two last- 
=— containing numerous Full-Page Illustrations from Sketches by the 

uthor, 


The English Occupation of Tangiers, 


1663-1684. Being the First Volume of “ The History of the Second Queen’s 
Royal Regiment (now the Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment).” By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joun Davis, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Historical Records of 
the Second Royal Surrey Militia.” In royal 8vo, with Maps, Plans, and 
numerous Illustrations. Vol. I., 24s. 


*.* The Work is expected to be completed in 4 vols. royal 8v0, 


Lord Carteret: a Political Biography. 
By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. In demy 8v0, 16s, 


«The almost complete oblivion which covers the carcer of Lord Carteret is one 
of the curiosities of English political and historical literature. Few names were 
better known than his in the political world of his own day; no English statesman 
of his time had so wide an European reputation. ‘I feel a pride,’ the Earl of 
Chatham once said in the House of Lords, long after Carteret was dead, ‘in 
declaring that to his patronage, to his friendship and instruction, I owe whatever 
Tam.’ Carlyle speaks.of Carteret in the impersonal way in which he sometimes 
reveals his own opinions, as ‘ thought by some to be, with the one exception of 
Lord Chatham, the wisest Foreign Secretary we ever had.’ Horace Walpole 
reckoned that in all his life he had seen —S great men, and that the greatest 

enius of the five was Carteret. Chesterfield was by no means inclined to an 
indulgent estimate of Carteret, yet in the last days of Carteret’s life Chesterfield 
wrote to his son :—‘ Lord Granville, they say, is dying. When he dies, the ablest 
head in England dies too.’ ”—Extract from the Preface. 


A Holiday 








Verestchagin: Painter: _ Soldier : 


Traveller. Autobiographical Sketches by Mons. and Mdme, Ve 
from the Original by F. H. Peters, M.A. In 2 vols. large erewn te via 
upwards of 80 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, » with 
Leading Incidents in the Life of Vasili Verestchagin, the Paint ; 
cluding Travels in Central Asia, an ini 1 i ere aaa 
Pon HE and Reminiscences of Tourganieff and of General 
**Samarcand was saved by a volunteer. Verestchagin the Russian h i 
permission to accompany the army. He was not to fight, be was ese me 
explore, but at once took up his revolver and laid his crayon aside. All th 
officers had been shot down, and the dispirited garrison were waiting for 5 
order when the horde showed their faces above the parapet. The painter = 
the needful word, and led them to acharge that swept the battlements ¢ ~{ 
For this he received the highest military decoration, the Cross of St, George, 
When all was over the artist went back to his sketch-book, and it is to his labours 
we owe all our knowledge of this wonderful region. Verestchagin saw everything 
in Turkestan and set it down; his paintings of this series are like & revelation 
of the life of another planet.’”’—From a Leading Article in the Daily News, 


A Gentleman of the Olden Time. 


Francois de Scépeaux, Sire de Vieilleville, 1599-1571. From the Fr 
adame C, Corgnet, by C. B. Pitman. I. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2ls, —- al 
“The Memoirs of Marshal de Vieilleville, principally in the reign of Hen 

At the time when noblemen rarely took up the pen, they quneaie had in Fhe 
employ a secretary, at once a confidant and a friend, who wielded it for them 
It was in this way that the memoirs of De Guesclin, the Constable de Richemont, 
Bayard, and many others were prepared. These momoirs, written while the 
events they narrated were still fresh, and without any sort of affectation, are 
very valuable documents for the historian, Vine nt Carloix, having been attached 
for six-and-thirty years to Vieilleville’s person, and having accompanied him in 
all his campaizn3 and travels, gives us the anima‘ed impression of his life which 
can only be derived from an eye-witness. The manuscripts cams into the possession 
of Pére Griffet in the eighteenth century, after having been stowed away for 
nearly two centuries in the archives of a chateau.”—From the Introduction, 


My Consulate in Samoa. With 


Personal Experiences of Kinz Malietoa La1p2pa, his Country, and his M 
By Wititam B, Courcawarb. In demy ong 153. ie ae 
Mr. Churchward was Acting British Consul at Apia, and Deputy-Commissioner 
| for the Western Pacific. His volumeis the outcome of a four years’ sojourn in 
the Navigators’ Islands, and is at the present moment the latest authoritative 
| work upon a subject of immediate political interest. 
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NEW NOVEL by Mra. HENRY WOOD. 


Lady Grace. By the Author of 


** East Lynne,” &. Now ready, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. NORRIS. 


| ; ; 
|Major and Minor. Now ready at 





Just ready. 


A False Position. By G. M. Robins, 


Author of ‘‘ Keep My Secret.”” In 3 vols, crown Svo. 


all Libraries and Booksellers. In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


Now ready. 


Precautions. By Lady Margaret 


MasenviE. In 3 vols. crown Svo. 





Now ready. 


Her Son. By E. Werner. Translated 
from the German by CHRISTINA TYRRELL. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


The Missing Rubies. 


Dovupney. In3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By Sarah 














Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, ls. 


T HE DAN V & 


RS 





Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. Now 


The Old Order Changes. By|The Ring of Gyges. 


W. H, Maxocs, Author of “* The New Republic.” 


CHARLES WENTWORTH LISLE. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, 33 6d. 


By|A Village Tragedy. 


Maraarer L. Woops. 


ready. 





Now ready. 


A L 5&5 


» ss &. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW 


“FAVOURITE” 


NOVELS. 





Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Romance of Two Worlds. 


By Manie Coretu1, Author of ‘‘ Vendetta!’ &c. 


Borderland. 


FOTHERGILL, 





Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


Now r2ady, 1 vo’. crown 870, 6s. 


By Jessie| Doctor Cupid. By Rhoda 


BrouGuTon. 








IMMEDIATELY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 


CU N C 


L EE 


M A X. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ “ Not Like Other Girls,” &c. 
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